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AAV V EO? «oe They’re bound 
to follow such a surge of new families, such 
mushrooming of industries. % Gas companies 
face a dual responsibility. They must maintain 
service to millions of old and new homes... 
and, in addition, unfailingly deliver fuel to 


sprawling military bases and vast war indus- 


SERVING THE WEST 1h} 


t 


NOT SINGH: 


GOLD RUSH DAYS 


Not since °49 has there been such 
a huge and sudden migration west- 
ward. **Workers, more workers!”’ 
cries the new West. And already, 
Americans by the hundreds of 


thousands have answered the call. 
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tries. x We pledge that not an hour shall be 
lost through preventable fuel failure, despite 
our own shrinking manpower. xx Will you, in 
turn, pledge duration-izing of your appliances 
with the aid of your plumber or dealer... 
and vigilance to see that no gas is wasted? 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


U NEL WAR AND PEACE 
U 





FREE BUDGET PORTFOLIO 





PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 
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FEBRUARY 


Save and budget each bond for 


a definite purpose... here’s how! 


This beautiful new War Bond Budget Portfolio is 
yours free on request. It will consolidate and hold all 
your War Bonds—prevent misplacing them—and help 
you plan a brighter, more secure Tomorrow with the 
U. S. War Bonds your patriotic dollars buy Today. 
This useful Portfolio expands to a length of nearly 
three and one-half feet, yet closes to a compact envelope- 
size folder. The eight indexed bond-budgeting compart- 
ments will hold a total of 100 U.S. War Bonds. When you 
insert a War Bond you budget it for later use to pur- 
chase a specific article or service. Space is provided, on 
each compartment, for recording individual bond data. 
Every War Bond buyer needs this handy Portfolio now. 
You can secure one absolutely free. * Just ask your 
nearest Norge dealer for a free War Bond Budget 





Portfolio or write today direct to Department 8, Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
* * * 

Norge men — Norge machinery—Norge engineering experience 
—all are devoted to war production for Victory. This free War 
Bond Budget Portfolio is an additional Norge contribution 
toward winning the war—and to help you plan your family’s fu- 
ture security now. Buy more War Bonds. Keep them in this free 
War Bond Budget Portfolio. This offer expires April 25,1943. 
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HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Rollator Refrigeration + Electric Ranges - Washers - Gas Ranges - Home Heaters 
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WHEN WE WIN—-SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY * x * 
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—so—we'll never know how ma . people 
have been killed—driving at a high rate of 
speed—with one hand off the wheel and their 
eyes off the road—TUNING RADIO! 


THIS HAZARD IS 
ELIMINATED WHEN— 


your cart is equipped with Zenith Foot Control Car 
adio ... you tune your radio with both hands on 
the wheel and both eyes on the road—a revolution- 
ary and sensational contribution to safety. You 
change stations with a pressure of your left foot— 
you silence radio for conversation or danger the 
same way—and it resumes without a wait for warm-up. 


ONLY ZENITH HAS THIS 





SAFETY 
FOOT contro. RADIO 





See the Zenith Foot Control Radio on Fords a 
in 1940-41-42 )—Nash (in 1940-41-42 )—Mercu: 
(in 1940-41-42 )—Linco. aZephye (in 1940-41- 42) 
—Hudson (in 1941-42 )}— Willys (in 1941-42). 

Any owner of one of the above cass will gladly 
demonstrate. Your inspection will be a personal 
pre-view of post-war car radio—danger-free radio 
—really safe—radio. 





Zenith's leadership in the radio industry h 1s been 
established by a constant achievement of *‘firsts.’’ 
Repeatedly, ideas “brand new’ when Zenith “‘first”’ 
introduced the m, later becameessentials on all radios. 
And that same “forward thinking” of engineers and 
factory and organization now concentrates on war 
production of the thing we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progressing—we learn every day—and 
this new experience will inevitably reflect itself when 
Zenith again produces for peace. 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on allradios—regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


LONG DISTANCE@ RAD I '@) 


RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


BUY BONDS 5 ‘STAMPS NOW 
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BABY BOOM 


SUNSET’s department of world-trends-and- 
vital-statistics is our mail desk. And it’s 
very efficient. Months ago when Goon 
IDEAS, poems, and whatnots suddenly 
turned to the subject of babies we didn’t 
have to read the newspapers. The baby 
boom was on its way. Some contributors 
didn’t take it too seriously... 


AFTERNOON OFF 
“It’s sweet of you, Harvey, to look after 
Baby while I get a permanent. I'll be as 
quick as I can, dear, but you know it’s a 
long cireus, so if I don’t get home in time 
for his supper you'll feed him, won’t you? 
“He gets a soft-boiled egg and you just 


pour warm milk over the cereal. ——Oh, 
you'll know when he’s had enough! He 
starts blowing it. Well, just don’t give 


him any more and he stops. Also, don’t 
let him have his eup when he’s through 
drinking. He pours the milk in your lap. 
Maybe you'd better sit a little way off, 
beeause he’s awfully quick. 

“Oh, and watch out that he doesn’t let 
the dog take bites out of his toast. I’m 
afraid he saw you giving the dog your 
crusts at breakfast. You'll have to keep 
him out of the dog’s water, too. He drinks 
it.—No, the baby, not the dog. It gets 
his shirt front all wet. 

“T forgot to tell vou, dear. Put all the 
lamps out of reach and a strip of adhesive 
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Busy during 
banking hours? 


BANK 
BY 


MAIL 





No matter where you live 


or what hours you work, you 
can enjoy the convenience, pro- 
tection and economy of paying 
by check. All you have to do is 
open a new 


Special Checking 
Account 


This new, low-cost service is 
designed for those with lim- 
ited use for a checking account. 
No minimum balance is re- 
quired, and there’s no monthly 
service charge regardless of the 
size of your account. Your only 
cost is for checks—a book of 
10 for $1. You can Open your 
account and make all deposits 
by mail. For details, call at 
our nearest office or send 
the coupon. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


Banking Since 1854 





MANY OFFICES | 44 | NORTHERN 
SERVING 9 CALIFORNIA 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp ration 
See 2 SS SB SB eS SSS SS SSS SS ee ee Se 
American Trust Company 


464 California Street 
San Francisco 


I am interested in a Special Checking 
Account. Please send me descriptive 
folder and application form. 

Name 

Street 


City sits , 2-S 
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over the lower drawers—and lock all the 
closets—and keep the bathroom door shut, 











beeause he ean turn on the shower. 
Goodbye, dear, and have a good time!” 
Virginia Brasier 


BABIES 
own food [with some reservations, 


Academy of Pediatrics.) 
Babykin knows best. 
Doctors realize at last; 
The Eat-that-oatmeal! Era 
Is fortunately past. 





So, Infant, strike! 

Throw your barley to the bunny! 
Those mashed and messy peas 
Just reserve for Mr. Tunney! 
Toss all your steamy spinach 

To Pop-Eye and his ilk; 

And possibly the kitty 

Will enjoy that tepid milk. 


What they stuffed you with was cruel, 


So be stubborn as a mu-el; 
No self-respecting baby would refuel 
With gruel! 





So, Angel, yowl 

For some lobster claws to crack, 
A platterful of smérgasbord, 
And wheats—a stack; 

A sizzling T-bone steak 

That would choke a gorilla 

And pecan-cream cake 

A la mode vanilla. 


Henceforth you'll choose your menus 
And be their sole coneoctor. 

Isn't science wonderful! 

It now says you’re the doctor. 


Ethel Jacobsen 


At least equally scientific is the report 
that the new crop of babies is healthier 
due to less pampering and attention from 


mothers who can't get he lp. 7 


HELP WANTED 
What patience and what toil it takes, 
To bake just nearly-fluffy cakes... 


What skill to serve almost-prompt 
meals... 

What strength to run not-quite-oiled 
wheels ... 


What weary nerves... what aching 
head ... 


To keep a budget ... slightly red... 
What a tremendous job to be 
An inefficient wife like me. 

Carolyn Chaffee Glick 


SPRING SIGNS 


Last night the gray acacias 

Got all their yellowing done 

And the early morning eyes are eased 
With this nice substitute for sun. 


The red-stemmed manzanita mats, 
yreening the eastern slope, 

Show small perfections done in white 
And linked with hope. 


And now away from ocean wind, 
On hills where warm noons pass, 
Petals will open, blue to blue, 
In the dependability of grass. 
Elma Dean 


(Baby should be permitted to choose his 


course ].—From a report to the American 

















“Write my name on 
one of those shells--.” 





One evening not long ago, some cars loaded with munitions 
were at a distant division point, headed for a Pacific port. 

One of our freight officers at the port telephoned the division 
dispatcher and said, “Mike, the army needs those cars down 
here tomorrow morning at 7 o'clock. Can we do it?” 

“You just write my name on one of those shells,” said Mike, 
“and I’ll have them there OK.” And the cars were there—at 7 a.m. 

This is a true story. It is typical of the fine spirit that is help- 
ing the American railroads do an outstanding war-time job. 

Every second of the day and night, urgent messages flash 
over the wires along our tracks. “It has to be there tomorrow 
morning. Can we do it?” “Sure.” “Give that trainload of tanks 
right of way over everything.” “OK.” 

The men out on the line see what’s rolling, and they know 
how important it is to keep it rolling—fast. 

Thousands of us have sons in the service, and we wouldn’t want 
our boys to lack equipment because the railroads let them down. 

More than nine thousand Southern Pacific men have gone to 
war, and their friends who remain have a pretty personal reason 
for doing a job, too. 

We need more men, more cars and more locomotives, but with 
what we have we are doing our best to serve our Country well. 


S:P 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 
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tvoe GUESTS 
FOR ONE PRICE 


In LOS ANGELES, it's the 
wise who economize... by 
staying at the Mayflower 
Central ‘ocation, adjoining 
beautiful Library Park, saves 
time ond effort. Unique pol- 
icy permitting two persons 
to occupy same room for 
price of one, soves money 


All rooms have outside ex- 
posure, and private baths. 









Coffee Shop + Dining Room and 
Cocktail Lounge with Superb Service 
Single Rooms with Double Beds... . . $2.75 
Twin or Double Bed Rooms $3.30, $3.85, $4.40 






Adjoining 
GARAGE 
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535 SO. GRAND+ LOS ANGELES 
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SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


WITH the movie capital of the world and 

western America’s radio city within the 
borders of LOS ANGELES entertainment 
reaches its zenith. Gay nights, laughter and life; 
sunny days filled with thrills and excitement. 


@ 15 MINUTES from 
HOLLYWOOD 


It’s 
HOTEL 


CLARK 


5 minutes from Union R. R. 
Terminal in downtown Los Angeles 


Fifth and Hill 
from $2.50 per day 


@ 15 minutes from 
downtown Los Angeles 
It’s 

The HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 


at the world’s most famous crossroads 


Hellyweood and Vine 


from $3 per day 
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TRAVEL NEWS ° Ge, - 


Mostly Armchair! 


\ 
| HE sport of skiing is proving its value 
in the war and in wartime vacations. 

The 87th Infantry Mountain Regi- 
ment is making good use of our men 
with skiing and mountaineering experi- 
ence. Since this branch of the service is 
being expanded, more men are needed. 
Civilians and men now in the service 
may make application for this branch 
by writing the National Ski Patrol, 
Graybar Building, New York City. 

A movement is now under way which 
will make use of civilian skiers in the 
mountain patrols being organized to as- 
sist the Army as needed. Some of the 
patrols will draw their members from 
the various ski clubs and college ski 
groups. 


HEALTH AND MORALE 

In gathering last-minute facts on the 
snow sport picture for this season, Sun- 
set’s ski reporter, Ethel Severson of Los 
Angeles, was impressed with the empha- 
sis many authorities and defense indus- 
tries placed on the health and morale 
angle of the winter snow vacation. 

The Lockheed Ski Club, a branch of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s rec- 
reational organization, has 400 members. 
They have organized to meet the trans- 
portation problem by sharing cars. Sim- 
ilarly the Big Pines Ski Club and Ski 
Mountaineers of the Sierra Club have 
appointed transportation managers to 
coordinate whatever facilities are avail- 
able. 

CHOICE LIMITED 

Skiers have far less choice this year 
as to where they will ski and how they 
will get there. But, since there are fewer 
skiers this year, there are probably 
enough places available. By careful 
planning and cooperation, the skier will 
be able to carry out his health program. 
For skiers living in the snow country, 
as many do, there is little difficulty. 
Many others live in cities a compara- 
tively short distance from the snow. 
Spokane residents can get to good ski- 
ing in 30 miles; Yakima plans to open 
a new ski area 20 miles away. Mt. 
Rainier’s Paradise Valley is closed, but 
the hotel at Longmire is open. Mt. 
Baker is closed, but Stevens Pass near 
Everett offers dormitory space. The 
Milwaukee Railroad reaches Snoqualmie 
Pass and Ski Bow] where a few accom- 
modations are available to the public, 
others being reserved for ski club mem- 
bers and guests. 

Portlanders can get skiing about 60 
miles away, at Government Camp. 
While Timberline Lodge has been taken 









over by the Navy, the basement lobby 
is available to civilian skiers. 

Sugar Bowl in the Sierra is closed. 
Soda Springs and Truckee, on rail and 
bus lines, are open. Shasta City is 
reached by rail, and Mt. Shasta Ski 
fields are only 7 miles from there. Yo- 
semite offers a variety of snow sports. 
Sequoia National Park’s Lodgepole area 
is open. Kern County is keeping the 
roads open to Shirley Meadows and to 
Cerro Noroeste in the Mt. Pinos area, 
although free ski tows are not operating. 

Idyllwild provides snow sports for 
service men and families from nearby 
Army camps, and from Riverside, Indio, 
and Palm Springs. Snow Valley, 85 miles 
from Los Angeles, can be reached by 
bus, and offers overnight dormitory fa- 
cilities this year. Mt. Waterman, where 
skiing is good, is only 40 miles from Los 
Angeles. Snow Crest Resort at Mt. 
Baldy near Pomona has accommoda- 
tions for skiers; Big Pines Resort is open. 
San Diegans can ski at Cuyamac Peak, 
only a few miles distant. A ski tow is 
operating. 

Residents of Reno, Nevada; Flagstaff, 
Arizona; and Santa Fe, New Mexico find 
good skiing on the outskirts of town. 
The famous Alta Ski resort is just 26 
miles out of Salt Lake City. Most of 
the resorts in western Canada—with the 
exception of Skoki—are open. Temple 
View Ski Camp near Lake Louise is new 
this year. 





CLOTHES 

Enough fine ski boots, steel poles, and 
first class bindings are on hand to as- 
sure an appreciable amount of good ski 
equipment. Designers have contributed 
ski clothes with accent on the practical 
this season. Some wool garments are 
still available; a number of one-piece 
suits of gabardine trousers and poplin 
tops have appeared on the market. 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS 

Word comes that the motorcoach 
service between Carlsbad and Carlsbad 
Caverns will continue for the duration. 
So—any persons traveling East by rail 
on business, can still avail themselves of 
this trip, considered one of the most out- 
standing in the country. 


DESERT COUNTRY 
Both the Southern Pacific and Pacific 
Greyhound serve Palm Springs in the 
Southern California desert. . . Because 
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of the compactness of this desert resort 
area, no cars are necessary after ar- 
rival. There is a variety of outdoor rec- 
reational sports available, and bicycles 
are for rent. Palm Springs is not affected 
by dimout regulations, being 107 miles 
inland from Los Angeles, behind the 
mountain ranges. 


TOURS 

Snow: 1- and 2-week all-expense Yo- 
semite ski tour ($51.81 and $81.31) 
leaves Los Angeles February 20; ski par- 
ties to Alta, Utah, leave Los Angeles 
February 12, March 12, April 16; week’s 
stay $54.98 and up, includes transpor- 
tation. 

Sun: 10-day, all-expense tours from 
San Francisco to Palm Springs leave 
daily; rates are from $75 to $90. 


NAMPEYO 

Frequently it is a personality that 
colors our reminiscences of a place, or a 
city, or a region, perhaps even more than 
the place itself. Such a personality was 
Nampeyo — celebrated potter of the 
Hopi Indian country of Arizona. Per- 
haps in your album you have a photo- 
graph of her. You have seen her face 
pictured in numerous magazines. And 
you may have a piece of her famous pot- 
tery, for every visitor to the Hopi 
country during the past 70 years knew 
Nampeyo as the supreme pottery maker 
of that region. With Nampeyo’s death 
a few months ago, a leading character 
in the renaissance of Hopi pottery died. 

Harry C. James, of the Trailfinders 
School for Boys in Altadena, California, 
has dug into the history of Nampeyo, 
and gives us these details: 

Nampeyo’s age has been a matter of 
conjecture. It was said to be somewhere 
around 80 or 82. William Henry Jack- 
son, “the pioneer photographer,” photo- 
graphed her in 1875. His picture of her 
sitting in a Hopi doorway dressed in the 
handwoven, single-piece dress of the old- 
time Hopi women, her hair in the huge 
squash blossom whorls of the unmar- 
ried maiden, is one of the most charm- 
ing pictures that has ever been taken in 
the Hopi country. 

Mr. Jackson estimates that Nampeyo 
was likely about 18 or so when he first 
saw her. When he revisited the Hopi 
country in 1927 he was delighted to find 
that she was still alive. She called in 
several young men and women, and in- 
troduced her children and grandchildren 
to him. 


Strange to say, Nampeyo, who be- 


came the most famous of all makers of 
Hopi pottery, was not a Hopi but a 
member of the little Tewa community 
of Hano, established in 1692 by a group 
of Tewa Indians from the Rio Grande. 
They had participated in the Pueblo 












I guess you know who I mean! It wouldn't be telling any 
secrets to admit that the girls working in our stations 
have been a wow of a success. There are two good reasons 
for that. One is that they’ve had a real training in tak- 
ing care of your car — the same kind of schooling that 
Standard Service Men get. 

The other reason is that we’ve been fortunate in get- 
ting a very fine type of young lady to come and work for us. 

Incidentally, if you know a young lady who would 
qualify, you might tip her off that there are still some 
swell openings. Your nearest Standard branch office can 
give her detailed information. 





Dirty Spark Plugs Drink Gas! 


Running a car with dirty or burned spark plugs is 
just like pouring gasoline on the road. In only a 
few hundred miles, a job of spark plug cleaning 
can more than pay for itself in gasoline saved. 
Your Standard Service Man is prepared to give 





you careful, accurate spark plug service. Ask 
his advice about your spark plugs — you'll save 


money in the long run. 
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Did you ever know that the air used in carbure- 
tion produces about a gallon of water for every 
gallon of gas your car uses? It’s a fact. Ordinarily 
most of it passes off as a vapor, but in these days 
of short trips and slow driving, a lot of it may stay 
in your crankcase. That’s why it pays to change 
oil regularly — and use the best oil you can. (In 
other words —“RPM”) 
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New under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
StopsPerspiration 


1, Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

5S. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 


ARRID 


39% « jar 


(Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
Buy ajar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods. 











Dorie sult You? 


Thousands of busy people know the exact amount 
they need of INNERCLEAN HERBAL LAXA- 
TIVE, the adjustable laxative, for satisfying 
thoroughness. The dosage of this pleasant-tasting 
blend of nature’s herbs is easily adjustable . . . 
not too potent, not too weak ... permitting a 
single, bulky, natural-like evacuation, without 
purging, when taken as directed. Be sure to 
follow simple precautionary directions. No brew- 
ing, no fuss, no bother. Economical, too. 30c— 
50e—$1.00 at all druggists. Must satisfy you or 
money back. For FREE generous - 

trail supply write Dept. 25A, Inner- /~ 
clean Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 











THE BLISTEX CO. SEATTLE 








{ revolt of 1600, and when De Vargas 
started the reconquest of New Mexico, 
several groups of Indians fled into the 
Hopi country for safety. When things 
quieted down some of the groups re- 
turned home to the Rio Grande, but the 
Tewas who settled on the Walpi mesa 
remained. They made a deal with the 
Hopis, and became the guardians of the 
gap where the old foot trail from the 
desert below climbs up and onto First 
Mesa. Although they still retain their 
own language and a few of their ancient 
customs, in every other respect they 
have become part and parcel of the 
Hopi community. 

In 1895 Nampeyo visited a party ex- 
cavating the ruins of Sikyatki, about 
three miles from Walpi. Here Nampeyo 
became interested in the designs on the 
ancient mortuary bowls. Sikyatki had 
been an abandoned ruin even back in 
1540 when Pedro de Tovar, Coronado’s 
lieutenant, visited the Hopis. Its pot- 
tery was truly remarkable, and speci- 
mens of it are among the most valued 
pieces in the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, the Field Columbian Museum in 
Chicago, and even as far away as the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin. No 
wonder Nampeyo found it interesting. 
During the excavations she visited the 
ruins many times, and made pencil 
sketches of innumerable designs which 
she began using in the decorating of her 
own pottery. Almost immediately her 
unusual skill and fine sense of design 
found a ready market for her pottery. 
Soon her bowls and jars were on sale by 
Fred Harvey from New Mexico Lo Cali- 
fornia. Her success prompted other 
women, both of her own Hano and the 
Hopi villages of Walpi, and Schomovi, 
to follow her example. In fact, with 
Nampeyo’s visit to the Sikyvatki ruins be- 
gan the renaissance of the Hopi pottery. 

During the last few years of her life 
Nampeyo became blind, but she still 
continued to make pottery. Her know- 
ing hands molded bowls and jugs and 
other forms with their accustomed skill, 
but she left the painting on of the de- 
signs and the firing to her daughters 
Fanny Nampeyo, Annie Healing, and 
Nellie Douma. All are skilled pottery 
makers and are determined to have their 
work measure up to the high standards 
and artistic merit and honest craftsman- 
ship set by their mother. 


BOOK TRAVEL 
And for some armchair travel, con- 
sider these: 
THE WEST IN FACT 
“History written in terms of person- 
alities,” describes Thirty-first Star by 
James A. B. Scherer (Putnam’s Sons, 











$3.50). The book concerns those years 
between 1846 and 1864, exciting years 
in California’s history. No less exciting 
are the brilliant, vital, and varied per- 
sonalities who helped make that history. 

In her autobiography, Golden Fleece 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.75) , Hughie Call 
spotlighted a region of the West— 
namely, the Madison Valley of Mon- 
tana. Mrs. Call was a newcomer to Mon- 
tana where she went to marry a promi- 
nent sheep man. Her life, as it was made 
full and round by the land, the moun- 
tains, the ranch, the people—and the 
sheep—is presented in a delightful and 
at times dramatic way. Golden Fleece 
is part and parcel of the West. 

THE WEST IN FICTION 

The Stranger, a novel by Lillian Bos 
Ross (William Morrow & Co., $2.50), 
highlights the Big Sur section of Cali- 
fornia’s coastal country, as lovely and 
lonely a region as the West can offer. 
While the earthy characters could have 
been of another time and place, to those 
who know the deep canyons, the hills, 
and mountaintops of the Big Sur, The 
Stranger will have a weird fascination. 


AMERICANA 

New among the famous Hastings 
House picture-and-text volumes is Fair 
Is Our Land (5), designed and edited 
by Samuel Chamberlain, introduced by 
Donald Moffat. Over 375 etchings and 
photographs cover America—to give a 
comprehensive cross section of the 





American scene—seacoast and prairie, 
desert and mountain, village and farm. 
It is a delightful pictorial possession; a 
stimulating contribution to after-war 
travel in our own United States. 





TERRITORIAL 

No matter from what angle one ap- 
proaches Hawaii in the written word, it 
never ceases to be romantic and exciting. 
When it is approached by Erna Fergus- 
son, so well known for her books on 
Guatemala and Venezuela, it is assured 
top listing. To those who know Hawaii 
as well as to those who have still to see 
it, Our Hawaii (Knopf, $3.50) is highly 
satisfying. The book portrays the three 
Hawaii’s—the tourist’s paradise; the 
people of the islands; and the old and 
ancient islands. No small part of Ha- 
waii’s fascination is its background of 
Polynesian customs and legends, many 
of which still persist. Miss Fergusson 
has probed them deeply in Our Hawaii. 
With the opening of the newly fin- 
ished Alaska Highway, and the atten- 
tion air transportation has focused, 
Alaska is in the public eye for more than 
military reasons. Alaska Under Arms, 
by Jean Potter (Macmillan, $2) is in- 
clusively worthwhile for many reasons; 
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Miss Potter’s background equips her to 
present varied facets of the Alaska pic- 
ture, both military and otherwise. 


HIGH ADVENTURE 

No writer, but an adventurer to 
make up for any lack of literary style, 
is Mary Bosanquet, who succeeds in 
catching the eye in Saddlebags For Suit- 
cases (Dodd, Mead & Co., $3) —a record 
of her 3000-mile horseback trek from 
Vancouver, over the imposing Selkirks 
and Rockies, to Montreal. Those who 
remember Tschaffley’s ride the length 
of South America may find Saddlebags 
For Suitcases a bit pale by comparison— 
until one remembers the rider is a lone 
and young English girl. Despite her ten- 
dency toward “horsiness,” Miss Bosan- 
quet has managed a book that has ap- 
peal for non-riders as well. 

By Pan American Highway Through 
South America by Herbert C. Lanks 
(Appleton-Century, $5) contains an ex- 
cellent array of photographs which in 
themselves illustrate the six-months,’ 
13,000-mile motor trip from La Guaira, 
Venezuela (on the Caribbean) to the 
Strait of Magellan. The book casts a 
shadow of the day, when peace comes, 
that we shall be motoring around and 
about our neighboring republics of South 
America. Its foreshadowing constitutes 
an inspiration to the avid traveler tem- 
porarily grounded. The book gives good 
first-hand experience that can be valu- 
able to future motorists along the same 
route. 

FOR CHILDREN 

You'll find it featured in the children’s 
book department, but My First Geog- 
Americas by Arensa Son- 
dergaard (Little, Brown & Co., $1.75) 
is a treasure for adults as well. Illus- 
trated by Fritz Kredel, the book is an 
excellent pictorial presentation (with 
captions of our hemisphere 
as a whole—of villages, prairies, cities, 
famous statues, of the products of the 
land, of mighty rivers, etc. 


raphy of The 
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NATURE 

If, while taking a brief respite in the 
garden, you have ever crouched on all 
fours watching the antics of an un- 
earthed nest of ants, or the furious com- 
bat of a couple of spiders, you have prob- 
ably also said that some day you would 
take time to study up on these common 
insects. Very likely you still don’t have 
the time. But if you still have the inter- 
est, Near Horizons by Edwin Way Teale 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.75) is a book 
you can’t afford to miss. Mr. Teale has 
the time to study and, fortunately, to 
photograph his story of an “insect gar- 
den.”” Photographs and text are excellent 
and the subject matter made fascinating 
by Mr. Teale’s adroit and simple han- 
dling of an intimate glimpse into the 
doings of the wasp, the locust, the ant, 
and such long-familiar insects. 
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Amazing new tumblers laugh at 


hard knocks 


A UMP them accidentally. Knock them together in 
J pe the dishpan. They'll usually come through the 
oes shock unbroken. Drop them on the floor or in the 
——= sink. Chances are, they'll bounce, instead of break! 
That's because Corning Double-Tough Tumblers 
are at least twice as strong as ordinary tumblers of 
the same thickness. Can take twice the hard knocks, 
Last twice as long. Some women claim ten times. 
They save breakage, money and trouble. And 
they're very handsome, too. Clear and brilliant of 
3 surface. Buy some today ... at your department, 
—~ SA hardware or china store. Corning Glass Works, 
Macbeth-Evans Division, Charleroi, Pa. 


THE TUMBLER THAT HAS TWO LIVES! 




















Loox FOR THE 
GLASs BLOWER 
TRADE-MARK! 


278 POST STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Distributor 


Foruiags OO pt Tomblers 


BAKER-SMITH COMPANY 


Biyny: 


means 
h Research in Glass 


NEW CRIB-ETTE | 


..-the Perfect Spread 

for Youngster’s Bed 
Children love to snuggle under Dee's 
CRIB-ETTE—the luxurious new spread for 
6-year beds. Here’s a rare combination 
of comfort and beauty every mother will 
appreciate. CRIB-ETTE is made of waffle- 
weave with satin-finish ribbon binding. 
Size 45” x 60”. Your choice of pink, blue 
or white. Ask for Dee's CRIB-ETTE and 
Dee's other popular baby items at your 
department store. 


GIVERS & CO.° iin" 
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? ee Roseville’s Newest! 








Pottery so beautiful you'll want several 
pieces! Fifty items— handpainted Blue, 
Brown, Rose. At dep't stores, gift shops. 
Send 10c for fascinating pottery booklet. 


ROSEVILLE POTTERY, INC. 
Dept. $-23 Zanesville, Ohio 
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MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 


FEBRUARY 

In the green, shadowy rain-forests of 
the Olympic Peninsula, the rain gods 
are at home. There, rainfall is measured 
in feet rather than inches. 

Sometimes the gods leave that deep, 
soft forest land and wander through the 
West, dazzling us with the versatility of 
their gifts. It may rain cats and dogs, it 
may drizzle, it may pour, it may pitter- 
patter in dance staccato, it may thunder 
—it will rain. 

Our February rain ration will be most 
generous and, if well established habits 
hold, it will play us favorites. Look how 
evenly its moist benefits flow through- 
out the West. 

FEBRUARY RAIN 


San Francisco, California. ..3.99 ine ches 


Berkeley, ve .. 4.45 

Los Angeles, “s ee * 
Pasadena, “2 ...448 “ 
Sacramento, ig 2 “ 
San Bernardino, “ my es 
San Diego, : ..222 “ 
San Mateo, 409 “ 
Santa Barbara, “~ ——ae 
Los Gatos, = . 6.07 se 
Portland, Oregon 463 “ 
Eugene sy ua 
Bellingham, Washington...3.19 “ 
Tacoma, rm nae 
Seattle, ? inna 
Everett, a ow, 


Yet, rain, even the rain that keeps us 
out of the garden and gives the fire- 
place new powers of witchery, gives us 
also a special brand of time to use: 
Rainy-day time for planning, for inside 
work, for puttering, for reading, for a 
lot of things .. . 

One rainy weekend we checked over 
some of the things we should do during 
February’s rainy weekends. Here is our 


list: 
FOOD PRODUCTION 

Better get the Victory Garden started. 
When spring comes, it comes with a rush. 
Why not build a waterproof window box 
inside a sunny window for seed starting? 
Square 12-inch tile will make a good 
base, and an edging of narrow tile will 
keep in bounds any water that leaks 
through the seed boxes. Have one box 
each for leaf and loose headed varieties 
of lettuce, onions, Swiss chard, and broc- 
coli, 








Perhaps pots for seed sowing, as dia- 
grammed on page 16 of this issue, would 
be easier to handle. A saucer under them 
would take care of the water drainage 
problem. 

Better devote an evening to drawing 
a plan of your vegetable garden if you 
want a long season of production. 





REFERENCE READING 


How to plan for a continuous harvest 
of vegetables is discussed on pages 10 
and 11 of January Sunset and on pages 
12 and 13 of this issue. 

These pamphlets give valuable help: 
Tue Home Veceras_e GARDEN, circular 
26, free on request from the University 
of California at Berkeley; Tue Victory 
GARDEN, free from Washington State 
College at Pullman; Tut Home Vece- 
TABLE GARDEN, free from Oregon State 
College at Corvallis. 


FOOD DRYING 


While you are planning your food 
garden, you might as well plan ways and 
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means for taking care of seasonal sur- 
pluses. If you can find a rainy weekend 
and enough lumber to build a home de- 
hydrator, you'll probably praise your 
foresight before next February’s rains. 

Reports from families who have built 
and used the University of California 
type dryer, illustrated below, have been 
most enthusiastic. String beans, young 
corn, green peas, tomatoes, cherries. 
apricots, blackberries, loganberries, and 
many other fruits and vegetables were 
dried successfully. 


PLANS AND DIRECTIONS 

These free leaflets tell you how to 
build and use home evaporators: Dry- 
ING Foops ror Victory Meats, bulle- 
tin 1918, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Dryinc VEGETABLES 
AND Fruits IN THE Home, University of 
California at Berkeley 





FRUIT IN VARIETY 


Few are the owners of fruit trees who 
haven’t promised themselves the thrill 
of producing several varieties of fruit 
on one tree. For them we set aside one 
February rainy day for action—even if 
the action is no more than learning how 
easily they can fulfill their promise. 

Grafting and budding new varieties 
on old trees is not a difficult job. Since 
the wood of the variety to be added, 
called scion wood, must be taken from 
dormant trees, it must be gathered right 
now. If a friend or neighbor has a tree, 
the fruit of which you covet, and the 
buds have not begun to swell noticeably, 
cut one or two of the small branches 
(about the diameter of a lead pencil) 
and store them in moist moss, sawdust, 
or burlap for the week or two it will 
take to get ready to graft. Since year- 
old fruit trees are so inexpensive, the 
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best and quickest way to get scions is 
to buy trees of the varieties you want. 
Tips and laterals of the young trees 
should be used, so ask the nurseryman 
not to prune them. 

A one-season, one-variety apple or 
cherry can be made to produce as many 
varieties as there are branches. A peach 
tree can be made to bear almonds, nec- 
tarines, apricots, and plums. 








The simplicity of the grafting proce- 
dure is illustrated here. In this type, 
called cleft grafting, the branch to re- 
ceive the graft is sawed at right angles 
to the grain and split slightly with a 
chisel or heavy butcher knife. The 
scions, previously cut in a wedge shape, 
are inserted in the outer edges of the 
split so that the cambiums are in line 
(cambium is the layer of soft tissue be- 
tween the outer bark and the wood) . 

If you can’t make this season’s date 
for grafting, remember there’s a chance 
for bud grafting this summer. 


REFERENCE READING 

See pages 36 and 181 in Sunset’s 
Compete Garven Book. These two 
booklets are thorough, easy-to-read, and 
easy-to-follow: GRAFTING AND Bupp1na, 
free from Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis; PROPAGATION OF FruIT PLANTs, 
circular 96, free from University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


There may be no fragrance in the gar- 
den, no warmth in the rain-soaked Feb- 
ruary soil, but the fine art of cooking 
can bring heart-stirring fragrance to 
any rainy day, if you just follow your 
nose. 

Have you forgotten what homemade 
bread smells like? Not quick breads, but 


good old-fashioned homemade yeast 
bread? Didn’t it suggest warm June 
sunshine? 


Your nose would pick out spice cookie 
recipes and rhubarb pie and rhubarb 
relish. You should save a few of the 
orange and grapefruit rinds for a rainy 
afternoon candied rind spree. 


WHERE'S THE RECIPE? 

Bread Baking, page 24, January 1942 
Sunset; Doughnuts, page 80 KircHen 
Casrnet Cook Book; Candied Grape- 
fruit Peel, page 53, KircHen CABINET 
Cook Boox; Rhubarb -Onion Relish, 
page 26, May 1942 Sunset; Spice 
Cookies, page 118, Auu-WrsteRN Cook 
Book; two spicy cookies: Billy Goats, 
page 154, Kircnen Casinet Coox 
Book; Apple Sauce Cookies, page 151, 
Kircuen Capinet Cook Book. 
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FLY TYING 





Today may be a good day to take out 
the family’s fishing rods and inspect 
them. Perhaps they need a varnish 
touch-up. If one of the rods belongs to 
the boy in service, write to him about 
it. Fishing rods are important weapons 
in the peace he is fighting for. Perhaps 
you could tie a few flies against those 
days of peace. 


REFERENCE READING 
Page 50 of the October 1942 Sunset 
has fly tying material, and you can get 
Fry Tyne anp Tackie Maxine ($1), 
published by Herter’s of Waseca, Minn. 
Also get Herter’s catalog. 


ODD JOBS 





Heavy February rains will show up 
the spots in garden and walks where 
drainage is poor. Brick walks laid in 
sand can be easily corrected even in the 
rain. See article, Garpentnc WitH 
Brick, pages 10 to 13, September 1942 
SUNSET. 

If water is standing on parts of your 
garden, especially if it is flooding a new 
seed bed, pull on your boots, grab a 
shovel, and dig a ditch to lead the water 
off. If ditch drainage is not practical, 
borrow a posthole digger and bore down 
through the hardpan. 





If the soil of your garden is clayey, 
don’t let the rain build up a brick-like 
crust. Unless clay soils are protected, 
a hard rain will change the texture of 
the top layer by driving the coarse par- 
ticles down and bringing the fine brick- 
making particles up. A covering appli- 
cation of peat moss, manure, or even 
sawdust will prevent this distressing 
action. 


MEAT AND EG6S 

Rainy day arithmetic: Let’s see— 
12 chickens in one 6- by 6-foot house; 
each hen lays 200 eggs a year; that’s 
200 dozen. In two hutches 2 by 2% 
feet each you can raise 24 rabbits a 
year; that’s good white meat every 
other week. Squabs, too, take very little 
room... 





Seriously, backyard meat and egg pro- 
duction is a necessity today. City and 
suburban families should not wait for 
further shortages before starting one or 
more projects. Directions for housing, 
feeding, and care have been carefully 
worked out for beginners. 


GOOD GUIDES 

See page 38 of this issue of SuNsET. 
Send for the following: A Backyarp 
Pouttry House and Tue Home Pout- 
try Frock, both from the University 
of California at Berkeley; Pouutry 
Keepinc in Bacxyarps, bulletin 1508 
and SquaB RaistneG, bulletin 684, both 
from the Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Domestic Raspits IN THE 
Foop ror Freevom Program from the 
Rabbit Experiment Station, Fontana, 
California. 


TOMORROW'S SUNSHINE 

Many spring-day projects should be 
started now on the work-bench in base- 
ment or garage. Consider the construc- 
tion of an easily portable coldframe. 
You'll find several coldframe ideas on 
page 40 in the December 1942 issue of 
Sunset. 

While you are in the garage, give the 
garden tools a going over. Sharpen the 
spade and the hoe. And treat that for- 
the-duration file right. In sharpening 
apply the pressure on the pushing stroke 
only. Do not drag the file back over the 
blade being sharpened. 





VICTORY GARDEN 

Sunset had hoped to avoid publishing 
new garden books during the war. We 
planned to make each issue of Sunset so 
complete that no gardener need look be- 
yond its covers for help — especially 
when issues are filed. But now we find 
the pressure for one more book too great. 
A Victory Garden Book, hundreds of 
readers have told us, is essential. So, on 
March 1 Sunset’s Vegetable Garden 
Book will be ready for mailing. See 
page 42 for details. 





If SUNSET zs Late 


If your copy of Sunset is late, 
if it comes to you with one staple 
instead of two and on lighter 
paper, if it is not mechanically 
perfect, let it remind you that this 
war leaves nothing untouched. 
Let it remind you, too, that you 
can speed the day of Victory 
through the regular purchase of 
War Bonds and Stamps. 














Robert Law home the original 
redwood walls were painted. 
The old half-door of the dairy 
was retained. Outdoor furni- 
ture and rough-surfaced fire- 
place are not out of place in 
this unassuming, friendly room. 


ELBOW ROOM 


7” hope that after the war we shall be talking more 
in terms of acres as building sites than we do now. Per- 
haps the transportation of the future will permit us to 
find open space without the old penalties of commuting. 
Living in homes crowded wall to wall must be considered 
one of the sacrifices of war rather than one of the develop- 
ments to come from it. On these pages we show two 
examples of home makers who worshipped elbow space 
above all else. Scenes below are from the house on 
Sunset’s cover—the home of Mrs. Robert Law on the 
Lawridge Ranch near Santa Cruz, California. 








living room of the Mrs. 















An old dairy becomes a home 
with but few alterations. The 
original board and batten red- 
wood exterior and the cement 
floor were not changed. Fire- 
place and barbecue with com- 
mon chimney and a sleeping 
porch in back were added 
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LETS KEEP ELBOW ROOM 


An old ranch with its usual old barns and shacks was also 
the starting point for Mrs. M. L. Smith’s adventure in 
creating a home. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Law (opposite 
page) are sisters. The acred elbow room of the Smith 
Ranch, near Santa Cruz, provides, generously, vegetables, 
plums, peaches, cherries, grapes, lemons, oranges, pears, 


figs, apples, and apricots. 





Barn is changed to guest house with help of vines, whitewash 


Living room of the two-room 
barn-guest house pictured 
above. Old Italian dough table 
and Franklin stove are right at 
home. Knotty pine was nailed 
over the barn’s original walls 
and partitions. 





Kitchen-dining-living room in 
Santa Cruz home of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. L. Smith. Converted 
from an old shack without 
changing original frame, the 
remodeling costs were small. 
Cost of house was $1400; fur- 
nishings totaled $1000. 
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ENGLAND'S 


\.. gardeners planning a victory gar- 
den should study carefully the two 
planting charts on these pages. They 
are reprinted from a Dig for Victory 
leaflet issued by Britain’s Ministry of 
Agriculture. More than 2,000,000 Brit- 
ish gardeners are now following this 
plan. Note how the yield from the gar- 
den is spread out over the year. Note, 
too, the absence, due to England’s cool 









of” CAMPAIGN 


summer, of these favorites: pole beans, 
corn, cucumbers, eggplant, melons, and 
Swiss chard. Some of the vegetable 
names you may not recognize. Broad 
beans, known here as Horse or Windsor 
beans, are good cool weather beans. 
Marrow is our zucchini; Savoy is a small 
crinkly cabbage; Shallots are a mild 
form of onions; Seakale beet, little 
known here, is a perennial much like 





rhubarb; Swedes are our rutabagas. 

Planting dates in the Dig for Victory 
chart are just about right for the North- 
west. 

In those parts of California where 
summers are hot, these vegetables 
should be planted early spring or early 
fall: peas, lettuce, cabbage, kale, spin- 
ach. Under coastal conditions, peas, let- 
tuce, beets, and carrots are all year 
crops. Swiss chard does well the year 
round, cool or hot. Dates on all tender 
plants—tomatoes, beans, zucchini—can 
be 4 to 6 weeks earlier in California. 

One difference between our usual 
home garden and the British garden is 
the generous space devoted to potatoes 
and onions in the latter. For a special 
article on potatoes in the victory garden, 
see page 44 in this issue. Note how often 
even in this large 30- by 90-foot plot, 
the British resort to interplanting. Spin- 
ach is planted between rows of peas; car- 
rots and early beets are planted between 
cabbage and Brussels sprouts. 


























DISTANCE APART PERIOD 
CROP TIME OF SOWING nows | PLANTS OF USE 
Beans (broad) Feb.-March 1 double row | 6 in. by 9 in. July 
Beans (dwarf) Late April-Early May 21% ft. 9 in July-Aug. 
Beans (dry Haricot) Late April-Early May 21% ft. 9 in Winter 
Beans (runner) Mid-May 9 in July-Oct. 
Beet April-June 15 in. 6 in. (thin) July-April 
Broccoli (sprouting) Mid-May. Plant Mid-July 2 ft. 2 ft. April-May 
Brussels Sprouts March. Plant May-June al, ft. 2% ft. Nov.-March 
Cabbage (spring) July-Aug. 
| Plant Sept.-Early Oct. 1% ft. | 1% ft. April-Jan. 
Cabbage (winter) Mid-May. Plant Mid-July 2 ft. 2 ft. April-Jan. 
Cabbage (cold districts) April 1% ft. 11% ft. Autumn 
Carrots (early) April rm. 6 in. (thin) June-Sept. 
Carrots ‘maincrop) | June-Early July 1 ft. 6 in. (thin) Oct.-May 
Kale | May. Plant Mid-July 2 ft. 2 ft. Jan.-April 
Leeks March. Plant July 1 ft. 6 in. by 9 in. March-May 
Lettuce (summer) March and every 14 davs Intercrop 9 in. May-Oct. 
Lettuce (winter hardy) Sept. Dm. 9 in. Spring 
Marrow May 3-4 ft. July-Feb. 
Onions | Mid-Feb. 1 ft. 6 in. July-June 
Parsnips | Mid-Feb. Mid-March 15 in. 6 in. (thin) Nov.-March 
Peas March and April Ql, ft. 3 in. June-July 
Potatoes (early) March 2 ft. 1 &. July-Aug. 
Potatoes (others) April 2 ft. 1 ft. 3 in. Sept.-March 
Radishes March onwards 1 ft. | May-June 
Savoy Late May. Plant July-Aug. 2 ft. 2 ft. Jan.-March 
Shallots February ; 2. 6 in. | Jan.-Dec. 
Spinach (summer) Mid-April 1 ft. 6 in. (thin) | Summer 
Spinach (winter) Sept. 1 ft. 6 in. (thin) Spring 
Spinach beet— 

Seakale beet April 8 in. 8 in. (groups) Jan.-Oct. 
Swedes End June 15 in. 6 in. (thin) Dec.-March 
Tomatoes Plant end May 214-3 ft. 15 in. Aug.-Oct. 
Turnip (roots) July 1 ft. 6 in. (thin) Oct.-March 
Turnip (tops) End of August 1 ft. Sow thinly April 
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VEGETABLES ALL YEAR ROUND 


Reprint of England’s Allotment Garden Plan for a Family of Four 


. 


OWARF PEAS* 























oF 
INTERCROP WITH SPINACH (2 ROWS) 
AND FOLLOW WITH LEEKS In APART 
(4 ROWS) 


DWARF BEANS 


* 

FOLLOW WITH 
SPRING CABBAGE 
(4 Rows 
1 ft. 6 in, APART) 


* 

FOLLOW WITH 
WINTER LETTUCE 
SHALLOTS 

* 


BROAD BEANS INTERCROP WITH 
SUMMER LETTUCE 





RUNNER BEANS * 








CARROT 





POTATOES 


















* 
FOLLOW WITH 
TURNIPS 


€ ROOT is bg 





CROPS 












* INTERCROP SPACE FOR SAVOYS 
AND BRUSSELS SPROUTS WITH 
EARLY CARROTS (2 Rows) AND 


WINTER EARLY BEET (1 ROW) 


o ye a> BRUSSELS SPROUTS * 
; Soe Ee n.. 13 ALLOTMENT 
bs PLOT...... 90'x 30’ 
ae Ree > KALE wontaaaiit 
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FOR CENTRAL 
ALTRORAIA 


()... of the most valuable and gratify- 
ing results of early and thorough foun- 
dation work in the garden is the fact 
that it makes possible fast, easy action 
when it is most needed. The more red 
tape you have eliminated between Oc- 
tober and January, the faster your gar- 
den will take shape in spring. 

February is a month of quickening 
growth. Plant activity takes place when 
the soil temperature reaches about 40° 
—and there are many days in February 
when soil will warm up well over the 
minimum for plant growth. If you 
turned under manure during your fall 
and winter digging, there will be a cer- 
tain amount of heat from this source. 
Decomposing vegetable matter will also 
help to warm soil. 


PRE-PLANTING HINTS 


Most important will be the action of 
light, spring sunshine, and air. When 
the rains stop you can do wonders 
for crusty, rain-packed soil, and very 
quickly, too, by “fluffing it up” with a 
multi-pronged cultivator or even a light 
fork. Drive in the cultivator deeply; 
work only a small portion of soil at a 
time; leave it finely pulverized, but not 
too smooth; then rake it into a finer con- 
dition just before sowing seed or setting 
out new plants. 


M. 


VICTORY GARDENS 


The Dig-for-Victory garden campaign 
in Great Britain has been a great suc- 
cess. Some 250,000 tons of vegetable 
imports have been replaced by private 
and cooperative gardens. 

One thing makes this tremendous pro- 
duction possible—the organization and 
mobilization of all of the people under 
one plan. Communities, business men, 
fire watchers, air raid wardens, school 
children, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides—all 
were organized. Where private garden 
space was not available, families were 











assigned a space of 30 by 90 feet in a 
park, school ground, railway embank- 
ment, etc. The space, or “allotment,” is 
sufficient to supply a family of 4. (See 
page 13 for planting details of the 
standard allotment.) At the present 
time there are nearly 1,750,000 allot- 
ments. 

Your state, county, and community 
should now be organized and at work on 
home food production of vegetables, 
fruits, meat, and eggs. Your chamber of 
commerce, the county agricultural agent, 
the local garden club, and your schools 
have been approached to contribute their 
efforts to the program. Arrangements 
should be under way for the use of va- 
cant lots, reduction in water rates for 
Victory gardeners, education and dem- 
onstration gardens for beginners, etc. If 
you are not aware of the program in your 
own neighborhood, see any one of the 
above agencies. But, regardless of organ- 
izations, for your own safety and for 
your country start your own Victory 
Garden now. 


LESSER-KNOWN VEGETABLES 


Vegetables we frequently pass over are 
favorites in some other part of the coun- 
try or world. Collards, for instance, is a 
variety of kale widely grown in the old 
South, where it serves as a substitute for 
cabbage, which does not like heat. It 
produces a stocky stem 12” to 30” high, 
at the top of which is a cluster of cab- 
bage-like leaves that do not form a head 
and which are harvested continuously. 
It can be planted in early spring for fall 
and winter harvesting, or in fall for 
spring and summer use. 

Kale, grown by old-timers for chicken 
greens, is rich in vitamins and can also 
be cropped continuously by merely re- 
moving the outer leaves as needed. The 
curled varieties, among which Dwarf 
Scotch Curled is recommended, are best 
for table greens. Kale does not like ex- 
cessive heat, and is best grown as a fall 
or winter vegetable, but can be planted 
in February or March if some summer 
shade is provided. 

Endive makes crisp, frilly additions to 
salads, and is grown much the same as 











lettuce, except that, after the plants are 
nearly full-grown, the outer leaves are 
tied together above the center to blanch 
the heart of the plant. Like lettuce, it 
wants plenty of water. Broad Leaved 
Batavian is a good variety. 

Kohlrabi, though resembling a turnip, 
actually forms a fleshy stem above the 
ground. Successive sowings can be made 
between February and April in light, 
rich, well-drained soil. Sow in July or 
early September for fall use. The favor- 
ite table variety is Early White Vienna. 

Another Southern favorite is okra, 
which requires a rich, moist, well-drained 
soil and a long warm period to reach ma- 
turity. This member of the mallow fam- 
ily, which has long, green, edible pods, 
is sensitive to frost and difficult to trans- 
plant; if sowing outdoors, wait until 
April 15; if starting it indoors for later 
transplanting, sow in pots or paper con- 
tainers. White Velvet is a good variety. 

Chinese cabbage is frequently grown 
as a succession crop to follow earlier- 
sown vegetables. The trick in growing it 
is to keep it coming on rapidly with 
water and an occasional feeding, and to 
tie up the stems for blanching before the 
plants become too large. The Chinese 
like to use its white stems in much the 
same way as celery, while its leaves are 
excellent for greens. Wong Bok is the 
best heading variety. 





SMALL FRUITS 


Before many weeks have passed, it 
will be too late to plant the small fruits 
which were discussed in the January 
1943 Sunset. By planting now, you will 
have good-sized crops from many of 
them in a little more than a year. Make 
a special note of these varieties: Boysen- 
berries, the Cuthbert and Ranaree red 
Munger black 


berry, and the Rockhill strawberry. 


raspberries, the rasp- 


VEGETABLES INDOORS 


A greenhouse, hotbed, coldframe, or 
even a sunny window gives you the op- 
portunity to start vegetables far ahead 
of their normal starting season outdoors. 
Tomatoes, eggplants, and bell peppers 
can be started in flats; cucumbers, mel- 
ons, squash, and okra, which transplant 
with difficulty, should be seeded in small 
containers. 


NEW COLOR BORDERS 


Interesting and unusual colors and 
textures are found among vegetables; it 
seems unimaginative to hide them in cor- 
ners, especially when they so often com- 
bine well with flowers. In the following 
combinations are attractive vegetables: 
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this shrub in full bloom. Tall, slender, 


lettuce Mignonette, leafy, frilled, and Pampas Grass. It is priced from 60 cents 
and graceful, its long, gray, almost leaf- 


bronzed; red rhubarb chard, bold and to $1.50. 
stunning; snapdragon Crimson Mon- | less stems covered with tiny, white, fra- 
arch, or scarlet Campfire (zinnias can FEBRUARY HIGH-SPOT grant flowers, it is especially effective 
be substituted) ; and if there is space in . when standing against a high*wall or a 
the background, nothing could top this We know there are more spectacular | background of dark green. It likes sun, 
off better than the rich red, tropical- shrubs than the Bridal Veil Broom, | is somewhat drought-resistant, and is 
leaved Ricinus (Castor Oil Bean) Red Genista monosperma, but we doubt that hardy down to 10°. Plants in gallon con- 
Spire. February holds any lovelier sight than | _ tainers cost 60 cents. 
Green and yellow are the keynote 
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here: curled parsley or chives as an edg- 
ing; the 1943 All-America marigold Sun- 
kist, or the 1942 winner, Butterball, both 
compact and free-flowering: bell pepper 
California Wonder, with shining green 
and red fruits in late summer: red and 
yellow plum tomatoes, trained on stakes, 
could be grown behind the peppers. 





CAMPHOR TREE 


The state of California, through its 
Bureau of Drug and Oil Plant Develop- 
ment, directed by Monroe C. Kidder, 
has turned the spotlight on the camphor 
tree. 

Plans have already been made to aug- 
ment camphor tree plantings in Cali- 
fornia; individual home and land own- 
ers, nurseries, state institutions and 
parks, and public schools are being en- 
listed in the planting drive. 

The bark of the camphor tree is the 
natural source of camphor oil. Although 
the trees thrive in California (there 
are 500,000 growing in this state) , Japan 
has had the monoply on camphor pro- 
duction, planting and cutting 750,000 
trees annually. 

Extensive planting of the camphor 
tree should require no undue persuasion; 
it would be difficuit to find a more 
shapely, clean, and handsome evergreen 
tree. Its leaves are especially lovely 
when young and rosy-tinged, and the 
yellow flowers, though small, are at- 
tractive. Prices range from 60 cents to 


$2. 


Qs? 
PAMPAS GRASS 


New values have been discovered for 
Pampas Grass. This tall, silvery-plumed 
contribution from the Argentine has suf- 
fered too long from improper planting, 
crowding it among unrelated shrubs and 
against small buildings. Recent tests 
show that it will not only grow in salt- 
laden land, but its roots seem to actually 
dry up or drain wet, boggy spots. 

Such beneficial values will tend to 
place the energetic grower in locations 
where it has plenty of room. 

Septic tank owners who have de- 
spaired of finding a plant that would 
grow and thrive in continually soggy 
soil will welcome this new use of the 
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FEBRUARY CHECK LIST 


The alert gardener will keep an especially 
watchful eve on his garden this month. 
Deadlines are approaching for some of the 
most important items, and there are loose 
ends that will have to be caught now or 
wait until another vear. 


Planting 

The planting season for deciduous fruit 
trees and small fruits, of deciduous orna- 
mentals, and of evergreens such as azaleas, 
camellias, and rhododendrons, is in full 
swing. The sooner you plant all of them, 
the better. 

Pruning 

The early part of this month represents 
the last possible time for pruning roses and 
fruit trees. At this late date. it is best to 
avoid making very large cuts; paint cuts 
over 1% inch in diameter with a grafting 
or sealing compound. 

Now is the time to prune the large- 
flowered clematises, which flower on new 
wood, by removing the past season’s stems. 
If much overgrown, prune main stems 1 
now and cut back the remainder next year. 

Prune back % of the flowering stems of 
heathers, clean out the centers, and remove 
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dead or crossing branches. 

Fuchsias, in order to produce ample new 
wood for this season’s bloom, should have 
at least % of their old wood removed. 
Gather and burn old leaves, then topdress 
around each plant with 4 to 6 inches of 
cow manure. 

Acacias, flowering peaches, and early 
flowering shrubs can be pruned as one cuts 
branches for decorative purposes. 


Spraying 

Now, before leaf buds open, is the only 
time you can effectively prevent the ap- 
pearance of some of the most common and 
injurious pests and diseases which attack 
fruit trees and bush berries. 

Many fruits, such as peaches, almonds, 
apricots, cherries, and plums should be 
sprayed just as the buds begin to turn 
pink with a combination of oil, copper 
fungicide. and lead arsenate. Apples and 
pears should be sprayed with lead arsenate 
at the blossoming stage, and twice again at 
2-week intervals, for worm-control. 

Raspberry leaf rust, redberry disease, and 
rose scale on blackberries and raspberries 
are controlled with a dormant spray of lime 
sulphur, applied just before the leaf buds 
open. 

Use Bordeaux for cane and leaf spot on 
Young, Mammoth, Cory, Logan, and wild 
blackberries. Removal and burning of all 
diseased canes is the best preventive action. 


Fertilizing 

Established food crops, such as cabbages, 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, as well as the 
root and leafy vegetables, get a quick spring 
start if fed now with commercial fertilizers 
or with liquid manure. 

Winter mulches of manure which were 
placed around roses, berries, and other 
shrubs can be turned under later this month. 
Rose fanciers recommend feeding at this 
time with a balanced commercial fertilizer. 
Give each bush about 1 cupful. 

Fall-sown cover crops should be turned 
under before flowering to provide green 
manure, which is high in nitrogen and rich 
in humus. 

Vegetables 

Plant permanent crops, such as artichokes, 
asparagus, and rhubarb (see page 40) . 

Make new sowings of root crops (carrots, 
beets, radishes, turnips. and kohlrabi), of 
leaf crops (lettuce, spinach and Swiss chard) . 
and of peas, broccoli, spring cabbage, and 
onions. Plant potatoes (see article on page 
44) when danger of frosts is past. 

Sow in flats the seed of the following 
vegetables: tomatoes, bell peppers, and egg- 
plants. Sow in pots: cucumbers, squash, 
and okra. 

Annuals 

Plant out cornflowers, larkspurs, snap- 
dragons, salpiglossis, godetias, Chinese del- 
phiniums, cinerarias, annual dianthus, lobe- 
lia, and candytuft. 

Sow seed in flats of summer flowers, in- 
cluding ageratum, asters, balsam, Blue Lace 
Flower (can also be sown in the open 
ground), annual chrysanthemums, cosmos, 
bedding dahlias, marigolds, petunias, annual 
phlox, portulaca, summer stocks, and zinnias. 

Late-flowering sweet peas can be sown 
this month in regions where summers will 
be fairly cool. Ipomoea (Morning Glory) 
Heavenly Blue and the white variety Pearly 
Gates can be sown in pots and later trans- 
planted to the open ground. 


Perennials 

With the heaviest rains past, it is safe to 
divide perennials, such as Anemone japonica 
and Shasta daisies, which were passed up 
last fall. 

Transvaal daisies which have stood dor- 
mant in cold, wet ground should have all 
dead leaves removed. Then work in 4% cup- 
ful of commercial fertilizer around each 
large plant. 

Pest Control 

Early spring sunshine and warmth brings 
out the usual pest brigade. Apply poison 
bait for the chewing pests such as_ snails, 
slugs, sow bugs, and cutworms. 





How to Make Your Own 


DANTING EQUIPMENT 


Bis are dozens of techniques in seed 
and cutting propagation. Few are the 
experts who haven’t developed varia- 
tions of their own. We present here de- 
vices old and new vouched for by Sunset 
gardeners. C. C. Warr of Mill Valley 
stands ready to defend any and all de- 
scribed on these pages with his records 


of success. 


BASIC THREE 
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Here is a modest trio of garden items, 
which every plantsman should have: a 
float for leveling and firming soil; a 
dibble for transplanting seedlings into a 
flat; and a square-end trowel to get them 
out of said flat some 4 to 6 weeks later. 

The float is made of a piece of 1- by 
4-inch board about a foot long and fitted 
with a strong, arched handle. The dibble 
in its simplest form is a pointed stick 
about the size and shape of a stubby 
fountain pen. Fancier jobs can, of 
course, be turned out of hardwood on a 
lathe. 

The trowel is the cheap and narrow 
ten-cent store variety with the point cut 
off with a hack-saw to give a blade some- 
what like a putty knife. This improve- 
ment is a big help in blocking out plants 
cleanly, with roots intact, at planting 
time. 


SEED SOWING 
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ROCK 3° 


Growing one’s own plants from seed for 
both flower border and food garden is an 
interesting and _ satisfying procedure. 
Try it—and repay the past favors of 
garden friends with choice seedlings of 
your own vintage. Here’s how in 7 easy 
steps: 

Prepare a special seed _ or compost 
by mixing 1/3 garden loam, 13 clean sand, 

; peat moss. Screen through a 14-inch 
—— Another 
made of leaf mold and sand in equal 


excellent ee is 


parts, 





Use clean fern pots (low flower pots) , 
in the 6- to 8-inch sizes. Provide drain- 
age by 2 to 8 inches of coarse rock; cover 
this with 44-inch layer of screenings to 
prevent soil washing through. Fill the 
pot with the prepared soil mixture and 
press down firmly with tamper. 

If very fine seeds are to be planted, 
re-sift final 14-inch layer of the compost 
through a %-inch mesh and firm once 
more. Immerse the pots to the rim in a 
tub of water. When compost is thor- 
oughly wet, set aside and allow to drain 
for 24 hours. When planted the mixture 
should be moist but not sticky. 

To sow seed pour 14 of the contents 
of packet in the palm of one hand and 
with thumb and forefinger scatter seed 
thinly and evenly over the surface. 
Cover seeds approximately twice their 
diameter by sifting a little screened leaf 
mold, compost, or well-rotted manure 
through a fine sieve held. directly over 
the pot. Firm once more with tamper. 
Coarse seeds may be covered up to 4 
inch; small seeds barely out of sight; 
very fine, dust-like seeds are not cov- 
ered, but merely pressed into the com- 
post. 

Label the pot, giving variety, color, 
and date of sowing. Use a soft black 
lead pencil and print the label. Water 
lightly with fine mist or by immersion. 
Cover with a pane of glass and a sheet of 
paper leaving a slight opening on one 
side for ventilation. 

Most seeds require 3 to 10 days for 
germination under optimum tempera- 
ture of 60° to 75°. No further watering 
should be required unless the seed is 
very slow. Remove the paper and glass 
just as soon as the first seedlings appear 
and give full light, but not direct sun. 
Water by immersion as needed. 

Transplant to flats as soon as the first 
true leaves appear. Avoid the common 
mistake of over-watering newly trans- 
planted seedlings—use a sprinkler with 
a fine spray and give only enough water 
to penetrate ¥% the depth of the flat. 
When established, give full sun to 
harden off before setting out in the gar- 
den. 


STORAGE TANK HEATER 


And for the benefit of the mechanically 
destitute—those good gardeners who are 
inept with hammer and saw—we pre- 
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sent this one which requires neither. 
After seeds are sown in pot as directed 
above, place it upon this gentle but de- 
pendable source of heat. Fill the saucer 
with water, cover the pot with glass, 
and throw an old towel over the en- 
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HOT WATER 
STORAGE TANK 


semble to maintain an even heat of 
around 70°. The results will surprise you. 

Tuberous begonia fans please note! 
This simple procedure is ideal for early 
germination of those expensive dust-like 
seeds of your favorite plant. It supplies 
the steady night temperatures so essen- 
tial to high germination. It is further 
suggested that for begonias you use a 
shallow layer of sterilized leaf mold for 
germinating medium—not over 1 inch 
deep. 


SEED INCUBATOR 
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LIGHT GLOBE! SHEET METAL 
This practical device is designed to off 
set the unfavorable effect of differences 
between night and day temperatures. It 
can be used equally well on an outside 
porch, adapted for installation in a cold- 
frame, or simply set in front of a sunny 
window indoors. Temperatures of 65 
to 75° are regulated by raising or lower- 
ing the sheet of glass over the top. 

Construction is simple. Remove top 
and bottom from a medium-size wooden 
packing box. Build a loose rack of spaced 
strips about half way down. A piece of 
sheet metal arched over the globe dif- 
fuses the heat which flows between the 
strips up and around the seed pots which 
are set on the racks in saucers of water. 
(If a scrap of sheet metal is not avail 
able, a pane of glass between globe and 
pot-rack will do.) 

Ordinarily the light cord is plugged 
in at sundown and detached at break- 
fast time, although rainy and overcast 
days may require the artificial heat to be 
maintained. For the dyed-in-the-wool 
“gadgeteer,” of course, a thermostat and 
insulation would be added. 


PROPAGATING TUB 


A propagating tub is the answer to the 
busy gardener’s prayer for some con- 
trivance which, with a minimum of at- 
tention, will successfully root the slow 
cuttings of conifers and broad-leaved 
evergreens such as rhododendrons. A 
full year is frequently required and he 
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well knows, by painful experience, that 
any neglect over this long period can 
nullify months of faithful attention. 
Secure an 80-pound lard tub from 
your butcher. Bore plenty of 34-inch 
holes in the bottom and put in a 2-inch 
layer of coarse rock to insure drainage. 
Cover this with a layer of peat and then 
add 7 or 8 inches of the rooting medium 
consisting of 24 sand and 13 sieved peat. 
Into the center of this sink an 8-inch 
pot which has been tightly corked. Fill 
the pot with water and place the cut- 
tings in the sand-peat mixture. Cover 
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the tub with a sheet of glass and place 
where it receives good light but no sun. 
The glass should be raised slightly on 
one side for ventilation. Water soaks 
through the porous clay pot in about 10 
days, keeping the sand moist and the air 
humid. Check it every Sunday morning. 


SPOTTING BOARD 





For those exacting individuals who in- 
sist on the perfect alignment of each 
plant in a flat, this spotting board is just 
the thing to mark the holes for trans- 
planting. One press downward on a flat 
of moist soil and the trick is done. 

Materials needed are a 5-ply board 
the size of a flat, doweling for pegs, and 
a pot of glue. The customary arrange- 
ment in a standard 14- by 20-inch flat is 
7 rows of 12 plants each, although varia- 
tions are, of course, permissible. Make 
stout handles and finish with 2 coats of 
spar varnish. All the neighbors will 
want to borrow it. 


SOIL SIFTER 





Mr. T. J. Numan of Willits, Califor- 


nia, describes the construction of his 
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time- and work-saving demountable soil 
sifter. 

“This device consists of a box with 
hand holds and a screen bottom that 
slides backwards and forwards in a 
frame fitted on top of a wheelbarrow. 
When mixing potting soil, lawn dress- 
ings, etc., the frame and box are placed 
on the barrow and it is wheeled to the 
stock piles, and loam, leaf mold, fertili- 
zer, or other material is shoveled into the 
box and shaken so that the finer portions 
fall into the bed of the barrow; lumps 
can be broken up and leaves, rocks, and 
sticks can be thrown aside. When the 
proper mixture in the required amount 
has been accumulated, the box and 
frame are taken off and the material 
wheeled to the place where it is to be 
used without further handling. 


“The frame for the box should be con- 
structed of two 3-foot long pieces of 1- 
by 2-inch lumber, with pieces of 1-inch 
lumber nailed along the outer edges for 
guides. Front and rear cross pieces 
should be built to fit your wheelbarrow 
from 1- by 2-inch lumber. A block or 
angle iron against the vertical braces 
of the wheelbarrow will keep the frame 
securely anchored. 

“The distance between the side rails 
will depend upon the size of the box 
used. Outside measurements for the box 
in the sketch are 2514 inches long, 1514 
inches wide, and 4 inches deep. One- 
half-inch mesh hardware cloth is nailed 
to the bottom, and 1-inch square strips 
nailed over it to hold it in place and 


form runners on which the box slides in’ 


the frame. Additional boxes with finer 
screening may be made for use in the 
same frame.” 


PERENNIAL BOX 








SHEET METAL on CARDBOARD? | | 
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This modest contrivance built along the 
lines of an oversize egg box enables the 
persevering gardener to outwit mother 
nature who designed lupines, hollyhocks, 
Transvaal daisies, and other perennials 
with root systems that resent disturb- 
ance. It is also of great value in speed- 
ing up the planting date of melons, 
squash, corn, and other vegetables that 
resent transplanting. Transplant when 
very small or sow the seed directly in 
each square and thin to one robust plant 
after germination. For transplanting, 
the box is dis-assembled, leaving each 
root system intact. 

For construction use 1- by 6-inch red- 
wood or cedar stock. One side is fastened 








with brass screws to facilitate removal. 
The bottom is made with spaced strips 
so that a *¢-inch drainage opening is 
centered down each row of plants. Plan 
25 or 30 divisions, each 3 to 31% inches 
square. The mortised wooden longitud- 
inal divisions slip in with no other fas- 
tening. A saw-cut at proper intervals, 
as illustrated, serves as a slot to hold 
the sheet metal cross sections securely 
in place. 


PLANT BOXES 
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Plant boxes with wire mesh bottoms 
offer a positive solution to the drainage 
problem. 

A pleasing balance in proportions is 
obtained by using 1- by 8-inch stock of 
rough redwood, and tapering the sides as 
indicated in the illustration. An 8-inch 
board set at this angle gives a net depth 
of approximately 74% inches. The bot- 
tom is formed by ripping the stock down 
the center and making a semi-circular 
cut in each piece so that a four-inch hole 
results when they are nailed in place. 
Lay a galvanized screen over this (and 
don’t overlook a handful of coarse litter 
at planting time). The cut-out pieces 
are nailed on opposite sides of the box to 
form convenient handles. Use galvan- 
ized nails and stain the completed job a 
natural brown. Drainage guaranteed! 


ROOTING JAR 


Yo HOLES 





To the horticulturist whose gardening 
activities are restricted to a couple of 
window sills, we dedicate this simple 
but effective procedure for propagating 
African violets. 

Cover a wide-mouth glass jar with a 
thin wooden disk slightly larger than 
the jar and perforated with numerous 
holes. Insert the stem of each leaf to be 
propagated through the holes into the 
water beneath. These temperamental 
down-covered leaves stay dry and 
healthy while the roots form in 4 to 6 
weeks. 
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KITCHEN 
. CABINET 


*Trademark Registered U. S. Patent Office 








Buy to Save. Food saving starts with 
marketing. Figure needs before you buy 





Serve to Save. She saves the best who 
serves only as much as family will eat 





Store to Save. Find out how each food 
keeps best (page 28); store accordingly 





Save Cooking Fats. I've drippings you 


need in cooling; sell rest to butcher 








A good motto for a Victory Kitchen would be “Save in every way you can—and then 
save some more!” This month's Kitchen Cabinet illustrations are eight reminders of 


ways to put this motto into action. 


GARBANZOS ESPANOL 


If yvou’ve never tasted Mexican gar- 
banzos (chick peas), you’ve missed a 
rare treat. They have a rich, nutty 
flavor that makes them a unique, and 
outstanding, member of the legume fam- 
ily. The following recipe will make your 
pet bean dish look to its laurels: 


| pound dried garbanzos 
| (8 oz.) can tomato sauce 
2 tablespoons salad oil (preferably olive oil) 
| small onion, sliced 
| clove garlic, minced 
Few whole cloves 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Wash and pick over garbanzos; put 
in a deep, heavy kettle with 1 teaspoon 
salt and lukewarm water to cover; soak 
over-night. The next day, add more 
water, if necessary, to cover garbanzos. 
Bring to a boil; skim off white foam; re- 
peat 2 or 3 times, or until water is clear. 
Then add tomato sauce, oil, and season- 
ings; cover and simmer gently for about 
2 hours, or until garbanzos are tender. 
Do not stir or disturb while cooking, 


but watch to see whether more water is 
needed to keep garbanzos covered. 

If the resulting sauce is thinner than 
you'd like it, drain it from the cooked 
garbanzos, add a little smooth flour- 
water paste (allowing 1 tablespoon of 
flour for each cup of sauce) and simmer 
until thickened. For extra flavor, a 
sprinkling of herbs — basil, oregano, 
thyme, or marjoram — can be added, 
too. Then pour the sauce back over the 
beans and heat thoroughly before serv- 
ing. Serves 8 generously.—G. S. V., San 
Francisco. 





BUFFET SUPPER 
% Garbanzos Espafiol 
Tomato Aspic Ring 
filled with Fresh Vegetable Salad 
Hot French Bread Olives and Pickles 
Pears Baked with Claret 
we Orange Pudding-Cake 
(Served Cold) 











BAKED RINGTUMTIDDY 


Any family that includes a Boy Scout 
is probably acquainted with Ringtum- 
tiddy—a thick sauce of cheese, toma- 
toes, corn, ete., that’s served on toast or 
crackers! This baked version is a bit dif- 
ferent from the camp-in-the-woods va- 
riety, but it’s every bit as good: 


1 (No. 2) can cream-style corn 
| (10'/, oz.) can condensed tomato soup 


| cup grated cheese 
Y, cup minced, cooked ham (if you have it) 
| teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste 
3 eggs, well beaten 


Add corn, soup, cheese, ham, and sea- 
sonings to eggs. Turn into a greased 
casserole and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for about 45 minutes, or until 
set. Serves 6—R. G., Hollywood, Calif. 


OATMEAL-BUTTERSCOTCH WAFERS 


These easy, eggless cookies have a real 
butterscotch flavor: 
% cup sifted all-purpose flour 
¥% cup firmly packed brown sugar 
V4 cup white sugar 
'/y teaspoon baking soda 
'/y teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon each: cinnamon and nutmeg 
I'/ cups oatmeal 
Y. cup chopped nuts 
'/y cup melted shortening 
V4 cup boiling water 
| teaspoon vanilla 


Mix and sift the flour, sugar, soda, 
salt, and spices; stir in oatmeal and nuts; 
add remaining ingredients and blend 
well. Chill dough thoroughly. Place tea- 
spoonfuls of the dough about 3 inches 
apart on a greased and floured baking 
sheet: bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for 8 to 10 minutes. Let cool for 3 or 4 
minutes before removing from pan with 
a spatula. Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 


—M.H.F., West Los Angeles. 


JIFFY VEGETABLE SOUP 


Given a cold day and a lunch box 
thermos to fill, we can think of nothing 
easier and better than this soup: 


I chicken or beef bouillon cube 

| cup boiling water 

| carrot, grated 

| stalk celery, finely diced 

2 tablespoons minced onion 

I can blended vegetable juice cocktail 
Salt (or garlic salt) and pepper to taste 


stir until dissolved. Add carrot, celery, 
and onion: cover and simmer for 5 min- 
utes. Add vegetable juice cocktail and 
season to taste. Serve with grated Par- 
mesan-type cheese, if desired. Serves 4. 

If you have any leftover cooked vege- 
tables—peas, carrots, or celery—they 
can be added or substituted for the raw 
vegetables. Cooked rice, noodles, or mac- 
aroni would be good in it, too.—A. J. S., 


Helm, Calif. 
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SUGAR” MEAT 


— two great “fighting foods” from 


one California farm crop! 





Me fg 


Sugar beets help provide two concentrated foods which 


keep our armed forces slugging ahead — 


keep up energy at home! 


N AVERAGE ACRE of California sugar 
beets will produce about 5,500 
pounds of sugar. And the by-products 
of this same acre, fed to cattle and lamb, 
can produce 300 pounds of meat! 
These facts explain why California’s 
great sugar beet industry is a national 
asset in this war... why hundreds of 
Mexican field workers were brought 
here to save the sugar beet harvest. 
With some sugar-producing areas 
outside the U.S. now in enemy hands — 
with shipping space required for mili- 
tary purposes—today the home-grown 
sugar beet has become our country’s 


* 


* 


most important single source of sugar. 

No enemy can interfere with the 
steady production of California beet 
sugar. And distribution of this sugar 
makes no demands on U. S. shipping. 

You can help build up this important 
farm industry in California. Next time 
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you get sugar at your grocer’s, ask for 
California-grown beet sugar . . . one of 
these leading brands: 


HOLLY © AMERICAN CRYSTAL 
SPRECKELS HONEY DEW 


Government experts and home econo- 
mists tell you that California-grown beet 
sugar is top quality. That it is as sweet 
and pure — as white and fine in grain 
— as any sugar in the world. Use this 
sugar regularly on your table and for 
all your cooking and canning! 











WARTIME TIPS FOR FOOD SHOPPERS 


1. Shop early in the week 
—avoid the weekend 
rush. Your grocer’s food 
stocks are more com- 
plete, and he can give 
you more attention. 


2. Carry home your gro- 
ceries whenever possible 
— cooperate with your 
grocer’s effort to con- 
serve tires and gasoline. 
He is rationed, too. 


3. Use ingenuity in plan- 
ning meals, If you don’t 
find some favorite item 
on your grocer’s shelves, 
choose something else 
and make it do. 





Wh-----------------------§ 


> CALIFORN/A-GROWN SUGAR NEEDS NO SHIPS 
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KITCHEN 
CABINET ~ 


"Trademark Registered U. S. Patent Office 





Save Vegetable Juices. Use juices from 


cooked vegetables in soups and sauces 





Save Fruit Juices. Use them in cooking 


fruits; in cold drinks, fruit gelatins 





Save Bread and Cracker Crumbs. (se for 
stuffing poultry, topping baked dishes 





Ruth 






Save Empty Tin Cans. Wash; remove 
top, bottom, label; step on can to flatten 
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ORANGE PUDDING-CAKE 


This “double duty” dessert is equally 
good served warm as a pudding or cold 
as a cake. If you choose the former ver- 
sion, you can accompany it with your 
favorite pudding sauce; as a cake it 
really doesn’t need frosting—but let 
your conscience be your guide! 

Juice and rind of | medium-sized orange 
14 cups sugar 
/z cup seedless raisins 
Y cup walnut meats 
2 cup shortening 
legg 
2'/2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
| teaspoon baking powder 
/y teaspoon baking soda 
'/. teaspoon salt 
Vy cup milk 
V2 cup water 
/_ teaspoon vanilla 


Strain orange juice and combine with 


4 cup of the sugar; set aside but stir 
occasionally to dissolve sugar. Put rais- 
ins, walnut meats, and orange rind 
through food chopper, using medium 
blade. Cream shortening until soft and 
smooth; gradually cream in remaining 
%4 cup sugar, beating until light and 
fluffy: beat in egg. Mix and sift flour, 
baking powder, soda, and salt; add al- 
ternately with combined milk and water 
to creamed mixture; add vanilla and 
fold in chopped fruit-nut mixture. Pour 
into a well-greased, shallow, 8- x 12-inch 
pan; bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for 50 to 60 minutes. Remove from oven 
and pour orange juice-sugar mixture 
over cake at once, set aside to cool.— 


P. A. 1., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FRESH DATE BREAD 


The article on fresh dates in the De- 
cember 1942 Sunset contained a group 
of delectable recipes featuring this fa- 
vorite Western fruit. Here is another 
equally good one to add to your collec- 
tion: 

2'/. cups sifted all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
| teaspoon baking soda 
| teaspoon salt 
| cup whole wheat flour 
2 cups pitted and finely cut dates 
/, cup chopped walnut meats (optional) 
| egg, well beaten 
2 cups sour milk or buttermilk 
3 tablespoons melted shortening 


Mix and sift all-purpose flour, baking 
powder, soda, and salt, stir in whole 
wheat flour, dates, and nuts. Combine 
beaten egg and sour milk: add to flour 
mixture, stirring only until well mixed; 
add shortening. Turn into a greased loaf 
pan and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
about 1 hour. Remove from pan and 
cool, uncovered, before storing. If pos- 
sible, let stand 24 hours before slicing. 

This is delicious toasted; it also makes 
good sandwiches—M. S. M., Pasadena, 


Calif. 


INDIAN PUDDING 


Straight from New England comes 
this hearty, spicy pudding—and it de- 
serves as warm a welcome from Western 
cooks as Boston Baked Beans! 


| quart milk, scalded 
5 tablespoons cornmeal 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
| cup molasses 
| teaspoon salt 
¥%, teaspoon cinnamon 
V2 teaspoon ginger 
2 eggs, well beaten 
| cup cold milk 


Stir cornmeal gradually into scalded 
milk: hot 
water for 15 minutes. Add butter, mo- 


lasses, seasonings, and eggs; turn into 


cook in double boiler over 


a greased baking dish and pour cold 


milk over the top. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) for 1 


times with a fork 


hour, stirring 2 or 3 


during the first half 
hour. Serve warm or cold with cream, 
hard sauce, or vanilla ice cream. Serves 


8.—S. H., Monterey, Calif. 


MRS. CARPENTER’S SPECIAL 


Eating would be even more fun if 
every cook had a “special” as good as 
this casserole dish: 

| cup raw rice 
% cup grated cheese 
2 canned pimientos, finely minced (optional) 
I'/2 cups milk 
2 eggs, well beaten 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Boil or steam the rice in salted water 
until tender. Mix cooked rice and re- 
maining ingredients together thoroughly. 
(A little onion juice and chopped parsley 


Turn into a 
greased casserole and bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) for about 40 minutes, or 
until firm. Serves 6—M. L. C., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


can be added, if desired.) 





FOR THE LUNCH BOX 
Jiffy Vegetable Soup 
(in thermos) 
% Date Bread-Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
Deviled Egg Sandwich on Enriched Bread 
Apple % Oatmeal Wafers 























NO MEAT? 


Chefs of the West Ask... 
Why Fret Over Shortages? 


0)... Cuers of the West claim that re- 
strictions on foods should inspire Ameri- 
can cooks; further, that monotony in 
dish or menu is unnecessary if cooks 
follow the precept of the artist who, 
when asked what he mixed his colors 
with, replied, “With brains!” Here’s 
good advice from one Chef: 

“Let yourself go! Try out some new 
combinations—or fall back on some of 
the good old-fashioned standbys you 
may have forgotten. 

“In the West, with its cosmopolitan 
tradition in eating, its variety of sea 
foods, and its abundance of interesting 
vegetables and fruits, meat rationing, for 
instance, should hold no terrors. The 
chefs and good wives of all nations have 
set before us an unparalleled list of 
tempting dishes. Why not work over a 
few of them? 





“For meatless days—baked white fish 
(of many varieties) basted with white 
wine; salmon, baked with sweet and sour 
sauce with raisins, or boiled, with egg 
sauce: a big Cosmopolitan salad, served 
with French bread that has been rubbed 
with garlic, spread with cheese and 
butter, and toasted under the broiler— 
a meal in itself; sea food, shrimps and 
prawns especially, creamed, curried, or 
a la Newburg. 

“Egg dishes—curried, shirred with 
chicken livers; or omelets of a dozen 
varieties, with mushrooms, asparagus 
tips, chicken livers, Spanish, or Creole: 
eggs scrambled with brains, or with 
minced green peppers and diced Mon- 
terey cheese. 

“To stretch the meat ration—spa- 
ghetti, the real semolina variety, boiled 
in salted water for ten minutes and then 
spread on a platter and covered with real 
Italian sauce and cheese; beefsteak and 
kidney pie: chili con carne, quick and 
easy to make: or savory old-fashioned 
baked pork and beans (with onions, gar- 
lic, mustard, and brown sugar included 
in your recipe) . 

“Non-rationed meats, those that are 
not ‘muscle’ meats—braised heart: kid- 
ney sauté; brains parboiled, dipped in 
egg and bread crumbs, and fried; boiled 
tongue, fresh or smoked: or a vol au vent 
of lambs’ tongues with caper sauce. 
Chicken—from the economical chicken 
pie with vegetables to the fried variety 
with imported button mushrooms. Rab- 
bit—cacciatori, or hasen pfeffer. 

“Say, this could go on indefinitely! 
Meat rationing? Why worry!” 
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WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS « STAMPS 


Where , oh, wibere 


orm CaN 
” that good 


tuna be a 











Here’s why you sometimes find these famous brands of 


tuna on your grocer’s shelves...and sometimes you don’t! 


The day the first bomb fell at Pearl 
Harbor, most of the great $3,000,000 
Van Camp fleet of tuna clippers went 
into the Navy. For “the duration” 
they're ‘‘out there” fishing, but they're 
fishing for something besides tuna. 
And they're playing “for keeps!”’ 

Our remaining boats are smaller. 
They can’t go far out to sea. They 
can’t bring in the “catch” that the 
giant clippers did. 





But they're working overtime to 
try to supply the demand. And, to 
their everlasting glory, they've ac- 
complished almost a miracle! For 
the first 9 months of 1942, thanks to 





VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC 


Terminal Island, California 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 


their heroic efforts, we canned 70% 
of our normal average pack. 

However, wartime demand for 
our tuna is far above normal. For one 
thing, a lot of people have a lot 
more money to spend and more of 
them want tuna. 





We are shipping proportionate 
amounts to every part of the country, 
so that every one may enjoy these 
quality tunas as often as possible. 

So, as long as the war lasts, we're 
asking housewives to be “good 
sports’ and share-and-share alike 
...and do it with a smile, in the 
good old American way. 

Sure, keep on asking your grocer 
for these quality brands of tuna. 
He'll frequently have them for you. 






a 
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MENU IDEAS 


From My Table to Yours! 





Cherry-O Sundae: Vanilla 
ice cream in dessert dish, Pour on 
Tea Garden Drips Syrup. Garnish 
with Tea Garden Maraschino 


o > Cherries. 











“SIMPLIFIED SUZETTES” 

Whip up a batch of thin, tender pan- 
cakes. Spread on butter and Tea Garden 
Concord Grape or Blackberry Jelly. Roll 
each tightly. Serve—and deluge with 
sumptuously flavored Tea Garden Drips 
Syrup. 

Lunch Box Idea 


Tea Garden Seedless Blackberry Preserves and 








peanut butter on brown bread. Keeps well 
Tastes fine. 





SUPPER TONER-UPPER 

Tea Garden Drips Syrup 

on broiled grapefruit! A 
new first course supper toner-upper to 
add swank and flavor, even to the best 
of dinners. Pour the Drips (famous for 
superb flavor on hotcakes and waffles) 
over the grapefruit. Pop it under the 
broiler. Top it with a luscious Tea Gar- 
den Maraschino Cherry. Eat and enjoy! 


JELLIED HAM WHAT “AM”! 

For a delightful, flavorful, quick meal, 
bake a thick slice of ham in an uncov- 
ered dish in a slow oven. When nearly 
done, spread ham with Tea Garden Red 
Currant or Mixed Fruit Jelly—and re- 
turn to oven for a few minutes. Tea Gar- 
den Jellies add extra-flavor—wholesome 
goodness. They’re a delicious prepara- 
tion of fine table quality fruits. 


$5 TEA GARDEN-SUNSET IDEA 
OF THE MONTH 
The $5 Tea Garden merchandise award 
for the February “Tea Garden Idea” as 
judged by the Sunset Food Editor, goes 
to Mrs. H. G. C. of San Francisco for 
her recipe for: 


TEA GARDEN 
MARMALADE-RICE PUDDING 
Mix 1 cup cooked rice with 1 cup milk; 
let stand 10 minutes. Add 3 well-beaten 
egg yolks, 4% teaspoon salt, and 5 gen- 
erous tablespoons Tea Garden Orange 
Marmalade; mix well. Fold in 3 stiffly 
beaten egg whites; pour into a casserole 
and bake in a slow oven (325°) from 45 
minutes to 1 hour, or until firm. Serves 6. 


$5 FOR YOUR IDEA! 
Perhaps you have a novel way of serving Tea 
Garden delicacies. If the Sunset food editor con- 
siders it sufficiently new and different or delecta- 
ble for use in this column, we will send you a $5 
Tea Garden merchandise order redeemable at 
your Tea Garden grocer. Mail idea with name and 
address of your Tea Garden grocer to me, c/o 
Tea Garden Products, San Francisco. 


i 4a 

* YOUR TEA GARDEN HOSTESS 
l 

PRESERVES JELLIES 


GRAPE JUICE SYRUPS 


MARASCHINO CHERRIES 





SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
such A BIG DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY... 
such A LITTLE DifFeReNce IN PRicE! 
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HUY 





ISN'T RATIONED 


M... may be scarce, coffee may be 
precious, and butter may be something 
to dream about, but we can still enter- 
tain and have fun doing it. The best 
formula for a party these days is one 
part simple food served without apol- 
ogies, two parts attractive decorations, 
and three parts good company. Season 
to taste with imagination, and be pre- 
pared for second helpings! 

Now since “season to taste” is a some- 
what nebulous phrase, Sunset’s Good 
Ideas Editor has gathered together a 
number of suggestions by way of specific 
party spices. 

Pictured above is an ingenious buffet 
table, which is nothing more than a 
kitchen table in disguise. Four poles 
are fastened to it to support the canopy, 
and the front and sides are covered with 
wrapping paper. The menu and a gay 
wreath of flowers are poster-painted 
across the front. With this table set up 


A dime-store paper dinner pail decorated with 
a decalcomania holds all but the hot main dish 


in the kitchen, supper can be served 
right from the stove. Incidentally, serv- 
ing your guests in the kitchen is a sure- 
fire way to get any party off to an en- 
thusiastic start. And think of the steps 
you save yourself! If you don’t want to 
turn your kitchen table into a buffet, 
you can set the food out on your work 
counter. 

Either of these serving plans will 
leave the dining room table free to be 
set up for eating purposes. However, if 
space permits, why not forsake formal- 
ity altogether and eat in the kitchen, 
too? One successful hostess we know is 
famous for her Sunday night kitchen 
parties. She uses planks set on saw 
horses for a table, and her accessories 
include a gay red and white checked 
cloth and napkins, and bright-colored 
pottery dishes. Or, when the Red Cross 
sewing group is scheduled to meet at 
your house, have the makings for sand- 


KARL OBERT PHOTOS 
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Wheel in your grocery cart, decked with 


fringe, to collect napkins, table covers 


SUNSET 
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Contributions gratefully accepted at a Share-Your-Ration Party. To prevent kitchen traf- 
fic congestion, put containers (appropriately labeled with poster paint) near front door 





A pottery horse with red, flower-filled saddle bags prances across blue satin streamers 
spangled with white cardboard stars. Or, instead of the horse, use a patriotic bouquet 


wiches and salads all set out in the kitch- 
en for a time-saving luncheon. There are 
lots of possibilities for kitchen breakfast 
parties, too, with eggs served right out of 
the skillet, coffee cake fresh from the 
oven, or pan cakes hot off the griddle! 

At the left is an attractive variation 
on the box supper theme—a decorated 
paper lunch pail tagged with the guest’s 
name. Packed with silverware, a nap- 
kin, and whatever cold you 
choose, it solves the major part of the 
service problem and leaves only the hot 
food—perhaps a hearty casserole and a 
hot drink—to be passed by the hostess. 
Unless a lunch box is by necessity a 
daily affair, it’s always in the nature of 
a lark. 

The grocery cart pictured here is one 
of those trundlers so invaluable in these 


fe ods 
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days of car-less marketing. It’s been 


decorated with fringe for the occasion, 
in after 


and the hostess will wheel it 
the card table supper is over to collect 
the napkins and table covers. It’s much 


handier (and more fun) than bundling 


them all up in a ball and carrying them 
out by hand. 

Share-Your-Ration parties are often a 
necessity if you want to serve meat and 
coffee to your guests—but, more than 
that, they’re fun! 

Follow the suggestion in photograph 
above, and collect these contributions 
as the guests arrive. Probably the best 


kind of meat to request —and you 
should be specific to make it easier for 
yourself — would be hamburger. sau- 


sages, sliced ham, or the like, which can 
be cooked quickly. 


g 


Please send me FREE BOOK, describin 
uses of Baking Soda, also a set of 


Colored Bird Cards. 














“I avoid a good many steps each 
day by keeping Arm & Hammer 


pure 
—can be used 


“Did you know that it is 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


“Three cheers and a couple of 
medals for Arm & Hammer 


Soda. Why there 


NAME 


Baking 


handy in the medicine cabinet, in 
the cleaning closet, in the laun- 





whenever that remedy is needed 


for hyper 


‘s no end to the 


STREET ADORESS 





-acid types ofindigestion 


ways you can use itto ease house- 


keeping chores, cut expense.” 


dry and of course in the kitchen.” 


or for minor scalds and burns.”’ 
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OUR OWN 
BOTTLING 


For half a century the Mattei Winery has devoted itself 
exclusively to producing sweet wines of distinction. Thus 
it is that wine lovers, the world over—in quest of su- 


preme quality—have come to demand MATTEVISTA. 
gstobtsos 
A. MATTEI 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


GARDEN 





Birds are particularly fond of 
young lettuce and peas. Once 
you get these vegetables past 
the first most tender stages, 
they are safe from attack. A 
V-shaped covering of 1-inch 
mesh chicken wire is the most 
practical protection. If you 


cannot obtain wire, make a 
V-shaped tent frame of laths 


and cover with cheese cloth or 





| old curtain net. For easy han- 
dling these protectors should 
be about 12 inches high, 8 in- 
ches wide at the bottom, and 6 
feet long. Close the ends with 
wire or cloth. 


| 
For more good Victory Gar- 
den ideas watch Sunset and 
reserve your copy of SUNSET’s 
new VEGETABLE GARDEN Book 
(ready March 1) by 


sending $1 to Sunser’s Book 


about 


ae 


FOR 50 YEARS 

















I [ \ ISN'T RATIONED 


2. are more ideas for your “party 
spice” shelf: 

If you have a glass or mirror-topped 
dining room table, outline each place 
with cotton fringe instead of using a 
place mat. Fasten the fringe down with 





double adhesive tape or with rubber ce- 
ment. Then, write the guest’s name on 
the table top with poster paint or 
enamel (to be removed after the party 
with water or turpentine) . 
Share-the-Work parties are as much 
in vogue as the bring-your-own-ration 
variety. There are various versions of 
this, including pot luck suppers where 
each guest brings a part of the meal and 
no one has the full cooking responsi- 
bility; two-hostess parties, where two 
friends who want to entertain the same 
group pool their talents; and “every- 
body help” 
gets things ready to the point of serv- 


parties, where the hostess 


ing and lets the guests take over from 
there. Any hostess who hasn’t tried 
this last version is missing a golden op- 
portunity to give her guests a lot of 
fun 

Sketched below is an original way 
to enlist assistance—by writing the “as- 


and save herself a lot of work! 





signments” in crayon on paper cocktail 
napkins. If you make a habit of “every- 
body help” parties, you can even print 
or write a set of instructions on fabric 
dinner napkins. Another way is to pass 
around cards with written instructions, 
or put them on the back of place ‘cards. 
It doesn’t matter so much how you get 
the word across; the important thing is 
that you do take advantage of willing 
hands! This holds true for dish-washing, 
too. If 


guests who is a past master with the 


there isn’t one among your 
soap chips and mop, we'll miss our guess. 
rurn this prosaic chore into a commun- 
ity affair and your party will have spice 
to spare! 








Department. With initialed cookies for place cards, and flower-decked cookies a part of the center- 


piece, this attractive Valentine party table lets guests eat their cake and have it, too! 
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The want-ad section is an appropriate background for a block- 
printed invitation to a luncheon and “white elephant” benefit 


a colorful 





An attractive costume 
pinafore or apron—will make party 
tasks seem like fun to your teen-age 
daughter. Even her best chum will be 
an enthusiastic helper if you provide 
her with a matching outfit. Costumes 
give a professional flair to routine jobs 
—serving and “doing the dishes.” 

With the serving problem nicely dis- 
posed of, let your imagination run ram- 
pant on decorating ideas. The photo- 
graph on the left shows how heart- 
shaped cookies can be used as place 
cards and as part of the centerpiece on 
a Valentine table. Either the All-Ameri- 
can map table below, or the festive pot- 
tery horse and streamer arrangement 





This February centerpiece features a boxed jig-saw puzzle map flanked with toy airplanes 
on flower-covered paper cups. More flowers and ribbon streamers add finishing touches 
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on page 23 will carry out the red, white, 
and blue theme for our patriots’ birth- 
days. 

These days, fun and war work can 
often go hand in hand. An excellent ex- 
ample is a combination luncheon and 
“white elephant” sale. Clever invita- 
tions, such as the one above, might 
carry the request that each guest bring 
two articles, and proceeds from the sale 
‘an be donated to some.service organi- 
zation. You'd be surprised how your 
discarded antimacassar will turn out to 
be someone else’s pride and joy. One 
such party of 24, attended by Sunset’s 
Good Ideas Editor, netted $26.45 for the 


Red Cross! 
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We are producing 
‘alifornia Ports 
of true excellence 


@ You who know what fine old Port 
should be—we wine growers believe we 
have a treat in store for you. 

In recent years some of our choicest 
California Ports have been maturing. 
They are mellow, rich, full-bodied wines. 
They are ready now. We think you ought 
to try them. 

Go to your wine merchant. Ask him 
to show you his finest California Port 
wines. Buy a bottle. Take it home. 

Serve this wine with the coffee —if 
you have any coffee. If not, perhaps the 
Port will help fill the gap. Maybe later 
you will thank us for this suggestion. 
Wine Advisory Board, 85 Second Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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You won't mind 
food rationing 
when you. . 


STRETCH VITAMIN VALUES 


with FISHER’S WHEAT GERM. 
Stretch meats and other rationed 
foods in delectable baked dishes with 
FISHER’S WHEAT GERM added 


for extra vitamins and minerals. Use 





it in the toppings of meat pies, in 
butter-saving dumplings, in casseroles. 
Your family will go for the rich flavor 
of FISHER’S WHEAT GERM. 


Recipes for Use on Each Package 


WHEAT 
GERM 


Natural food source of Vitamins B1, B2(G), and E 











MEAT GOES FURTHER ~ 





GARDEN 
It’s a M. Good Idea 





be 


garden 


Much can 
saved and crops matured earli- 


space 


er by trellising tomatoes. 


For more good Victory Gar- 





den ideas watch Sunset and 
reserve your copy of SUNSET’S 
new VEGETABLE GARDEN Book | 


(ready about March 1) by 
sending 81 to Sunset’s Book 


Department. 
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Baked Chicken Loaf (recipe below) is one good answer to the meatless main dish problem 


INSTEAD 


VM... or us who have always planned 
menus around the “Meat 
the meal,” now ourselves 


our motto, 
makes find 
crossing out the word “meat” and sub- 
stituting “main dish.” For other hearty, 
stick-to-the-rib fish, 
eggs, cheese, dried beans and peas, and 


foods — poultry, 


nuts—have come to our rescue and are 
providing us with nutritious cornerstones 
for many a meru. Here’s a good ex- 


ample featuring chicken: 


CHICKEN LOAF 
I (10'/, oz.) can condensed chicken soup 
| cup cooked chicken . 
I'/. cups soft bread crumbs 

| tablespoon chopped pimiento 

| tablespoon chopped parsley 

'/, teaspoon salt 

2 eggs, well beaten 

Strain the rice, celery, and chicken 

from the chicken soup. Combine them 
with the chicken put 
through the food chopper using the 
small blade. Then combine the chicken 
mixture with the soft bread 
chicken broth from soup, chopped pimi- 
ento, chopped parsely, salt, and eggs. 
Put into a greased loaf pan and bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) for 45 to 60 
minutes or until firm. Garnish with 
grilled apricots or grilled apple rings, 
and serve with chicken gravy, if desired. 
Serves 4 to 5. This is good hot or cold. 
If you want the loaf to be quite stiff 


cooked and 


crumbs, 


OF MEAT 


when serving hot, add one more egg. 

The next recipe—really a hot salad— 
combines the blandness of fish with the 
piquancy of mayonnaise: 


FISH SALAD CASSEROLE 
3 cups flaked, cooked fish (cod, halibut, sea 
bass, salmon, tuna, etc.) 

I cup mayonnaise 

2 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
'/, cup finely diced celery 

2 tablespoons finely minced onion 

2 tablespoons minced parsley 
V4 cup drained capers 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix all well. 
Place in a greased baking dish or in in- 
buttered 
bread crumbs, and bake in a moderate 
(350°) for 
Creamed eggs (with perhaps a dash of 


ingredients together 


dividual casseroles, top with 


oven 30 minutes. Serves 6. 
curry powder or some grated cheese in 
the sauce) served on rice, toast, or bis- 
cuits, are a handy answer for the meat- 
Another 


less menu problem. favorite 


egg dish is: 


BAKED EGGS WITH CHEESE 

Break the desired number of eggs into 
a hot, well-greased, shallow baking dish. 
Add butter or other fat, and sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Before baking, 
pour enough milk over the eggs just to 
cover them. Sprinkle with a mixture of 
soft cheese and dry bread crumbs. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) for about 20 





awmto 





minutes, or until the eggs are set and 
the crumbs are brown. 

Good cheese dishes are legion, but 
few can surpass this easy one: 


CHEESE FONDUE 
2 cups hot milk 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 
V4 pound thinly sliced cheese (about | cup) 
I tablespoon fat 
Salt, pepper, and Worcestershire sauce to 
taste 
4 eggs, well beaten 


Mix together the milk, crumbs, cheese, 
fat, and seasonings; stir mixture into 
eggs. Turn into a greased, shallow pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for about 25 minutes, or until set and 
lightly browned. Serves 6. 

A modified version of Italian Polenta 
is an equally easy and delicious cheese 
dish. Simply fry slices of cornmeal mush 
and pour a slightly thickened tomato 
sauce over them. Sprinkle grated cheese 
liberally over the top, or mix cheese with 
the mush before you mold and chill it. 

Baked beans need no introduction. 
Here’s proof of their versatility: 


BAKED BEAN LOAF 
3 cups cooked beans 
| cup bread crumbs 
V2 cup milk, water, or liquid from beans 
Y/, cup finely diced celery (optional) 
| onion, finely minced 
| egg, well beaten 
Salt, pepper, and sage, or other herbs to 
taste. 


Mash beans with a potato masher, or 
chop them very fine; add remaining in- 
gredients. Mix well and shape into a 
loaf. Place in a shallow pan, pour a 
little melted fat over the top of the loaf, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) until well browned. Serve with 
tomato sauce. Serves 6. 

Of the main dishes with nuts in the 
title role, our favorite has always been 
the Walnut Roast on page 183 of Sun- 
set's Kitchen Cabinet Cook Book. As 
one of our Chefs of the West wrote us 
recently, it “is really a life saver in these 
days of gaping emptiness at the meat 
market.” 





Some of the more recent Kitchen Cab- 
inet recipes that will stand you in good 
stead when you’re in search of meatless 
main dishes include: Garbanzos Es- 
panol, Mrs. Carpenter’s Special, and 
Baked Ringtumtiddy—all in this issue; 
Royal Rarebit (December 1942); Fri- 
tatta con Zucchini (October 1942); 
Baked Spaghetti and Eggplant (Sep- 
tember 1942). 

And in the “almost meatless” cate- 
gory come Kidney Bean Casserole (Jan- 
uary 1943) and Fiesta Frijoles (Novem- 
ber 1942). A hearty soup is another an- 
swer to the problem, so, don’t overlook 
the recipes for Split Pea Chowder (De- 
cember 1942) and Cream of Onion Soup 
(October 1942). 
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FOR clean, white, sweet-smelling 
laundry, two tablespoons of 
Kenu in washer or tub give rich, 
fine-textured suds from about !2 
usual amount of soap. No need 
for harsh bleaches or bluing. 
You'll find Kenu wonderful for 
dirty work clothes - stubborn 
Stains and soil. 

















FOR sparkling dishes and glass- 
ware, a spoonful or two of 
Kenu cuts grease and film like 
magic — makes water soft. Use 
with or without soap — rinse in 
hot water — no need to wipe. 








FOR cleaning stove, refrigerator, 
linoleum, painted walls, venetian 
blinds, tile and porcelain, Kenu is 
unequalled. Yet Kenu is gentle to 
hands and fabrics. And economi- 
cal too, for you use Kenu by the 
spoonful, not by the cupful, from 
the big, thrifty two-pound box. 
Buy Kenu today! 














PRODUCT 


BUY KENU TODAY! 
Lanbles Wee Ecdbblet 
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Quick Relief for 
THROBBING 


When the icy wind cuts through you, does 
it lay you up with painful, grinding ‘‘cold- 
weather joints’’? Absorbine Jr. quickly 
eases those aching joints— brings speedy, 
joyful relief from such winter torture! 
Normally, little blood vessels feed lubri- 
cating fluid into the joints. Extreme cold 
constricts blood vessels. Slows up the sup- 
ply of fluid. Makes joints ‘‘grind’’ and 
ache. Hinders your movements and work! 
Rub on Absorbine Jr.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
of cold. Soon your joints ‘‘glow’’ with 
relief! You'll feel like 
singing! At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 290A 
Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 






FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete’s Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 

















VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C., aud Sunset 
Readers on Making Your Home a Victory Home 


























GARDEN 
It’s a M. Good Idea 


The first planting of tomatoes 
is 45 to 60 days away. For 
strong, fast-growing plants 
start the seed indoors about 
February 15. Transplant seed- 
lings to small pots or plant 
bands in about 4 weeks. Be- 
for they get spindly or leggy 
from indoor conditions, move 
them outside, but protect them 
with cloth or glass. By the time 
the soil starts to warm up, 
they'll be right for planting. 

For more good Victory Gar- 
den ideas watch Sunset and 
reserve your copy of SuNsEt’s 
new VEGETABLE GARDEN Book 
(ready about March 1) by 
sending $1 to Sunset’s Book 
Department. 











l. THESE COLUMNS we are especially 

interested in conservation and salvage 

ideas. Share yours with other Sunset 

readers, and receive a $1 bonus in War 

Savings Stamps in addition to the $1 we 

customarily pay for readers’ Good Ideas. 
SOUP POT NOTES 

Now that it is more important than 
ever to make the most of every scrap of 
meat — and bone — the old-fashioned, 
back-of-the-stove soup pot will reappear 
in many kitchens. Here are some poit- 
ers from the Bureau of Home Economics 
on preparing and storing homemade 
soup: 

Put the bone—it may be the bone 
from a roast or a regular soup bone—in 
a heavy kettle with cold water to cover, 
and simmer until a good broth is ob- 
tained. Then, you can add leftover 
cooked vegetables or raw vegetables 
that have been chopped fine so that 
they will cook quickly. For seasoning, 
you may like a bit of onion, garlic, or 
chives; a clove or two; or a pinch of 
herbs—thyme, marjoram, or summer 
savory, for example. If you need addi- 
tional liquid, add the water from cooked 
vegetables. 

Proper storage of meat broth is ex- 
tremely important in order to prevent 
the growth of bacteria. If it is not to be 
served right after the first cooking, it 
should be allowed to cool slightly and 
then be placed immediately in the re- 
frigerator. Never allow it to stand in 
the kitchen for any length of time when 
it is not actually cooking. Whenever 
vou add more vegetables or bones, put 
it back on the heat until the new in- 
gredients are cooked, and then serve it 
at once, or store as above. In fact, 
whether new ingredients are being added 
or not, the broth should be removed 
from the refrigerator at least every two 
days and brought to the boiling point. 
Beware of the forgotten meat broth, 
even in a good refrigerator! 


MAILING TIPS 

More about successful packing of 
gifts for boys in the service: 

Bake a fudge cake in a one-pound 
coffee can, frost the cake right in the 
can, replace the tight cover, and pack 
the can in shredded paper in a corru- 
gated box. It will arrive in perfect condi- 
tion. Fudge, similarly. can be sent in its 
original container, if you pour it out to 
cool in an inexpensive tin pan. Ice box 





cookies molded in butter cartons can be 
sliced off in rectangles for baking and 
then be repacked, individually wrapped, 
in wax paper. 


USES FOR WORN SWEATERS 

I make sofa pillows from worn wool 
sweaters. I launder them, remove the 
seams, and cut them into small pieces. 
I fill a muslin case with the pieces and 
cover it with remnants of drapery or 
upholstery material. These pillows are 
quite resilient, and they outlast other 
types of pillows by many years. The 
inner muslin case and its wool stuffing 
may be laundered occasionally without 
showing ill effects —J. F. H., La Mesa, 
Calif. 

Gather up the wool sweaters that are 
no longer wearable, sew them together, 
and use them for filling quilts now that 
wool batts are scarce. These quilts are 
especially good for a child’s bed, for 
even with frequent washings, they never 
become lumpy.—A. H. McG., San Fran- 
cisco. 

STORING FOOD 

Pictured in Kitchen Cabinet this 
month are eight ways a cook can “save 
for Victory.” One of them is by storing 
food properly. Here are some reminders 
from the Bureau of Home Economics: 

Meat: Keep raw meat in the coldest 
part of your refrigerator—45° F. or lower 
is best. Be doubly careful of ground, 
raw meat, as it spoils more quickly than 
meat in one piece. When you bring meat 
home from the butcher take off the 
wrapping paper and store it loosely cov- 
ered with waxed paper. 

Cover cooked meats before you put 
them away. Cooked meat that has been 
cut or chopped spoils more quickly, so 
cut or chop it just before using 

Sea Food: Cook fish at once or wrap 
it in waxed paper to keep the fish odor 
out of other food. Store in a very cold 
place. 

Poultry: Wash poultry thoroughly— 
inside and out—and pat it dry. Store 
it wrapped or covered loosely in a very 
cold place until time to cook it. 

Milk: Milk, like meat, belongs in the 
colder part of the refrigerator. When 
you get milk out for cooking, take only 
as much out of the bottle as you need; 
then pop the bottle back into the refrig- 
erator. Put away milk or cream left 
from the table the first thing after the 
meal—but don’t pour it back into the 
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main supply. Keep milk away from 
odorous foods, such as fish, onions, cab- 
bage, or melons. Milk is kept covered. 
of course. Use suds and sun on all milk 
containers. Opened condensed milk and 
dried milk keep better well-covered in 
the refrigerator. 

Cheese: Cold and covered, are the 
watchwords for cheese, too. Use cottage 
and other soft cheese quickly, for they 
soon spoil. Hard, cured cheese, well- 
wrapped, may be kept longer. 

Eggs: Wipe off soiled spots on eggs 
with a dry, rough cloth. But don’t wash 
eggs before storing, as water destroys 
the protective film that keeps out air 
and odors. Store eggs in an open bowl 
or open basket in a cool place. 


COOK BOOK FOR VICTORY 

Having been warned that some foods 
would be rationed and others unavail- 
able, weeks ago I began to assemble sug- 
gestions on wartime cooking and menus 
in a loose leaf scrap-book. I have divi- 
sions for sugarless recipes, meatless main 
dishes, meat “extenders,” lunch box 
ideas, ete., and I file my clippings under 
these headings. Now my “cooking for 
victory” ideas are all in one book!— 


L. Y. N., San Clemente, Calif. 


SCRAP SALVAGE CHART 

In a family where there are a number 
of children the chart The Story of Steel 
(obtainable from the War Production 
Board) helps to encourage all members 
of the family to collect scrap. We tacked 
the chart to our kitchen wall, and now 
we know just what and how much our 
scrap will make.—H. H., Highland, 
Calif. 

CANDIED FRUIT PEEL 

Don’t throw away your orange and 
grapefruit rinds; it’s easy to candy them. 
(Any standard cook book will give you 
the recipe.) Children love candied peel, 
and it makes nice gifts for boys in the 
service and Eastern friends. Also, it is 
often an excellent substitute for hard- 
to-get dried fruits in cakes and cookies. 


—P.B. McA., South Pasadena, Calif. 


HOUSEKEEPING BY-PRODUCTS 

Faded or worn curtains, bath mats, 
etc., are an irritation in a well-kept 
home, yet we hesitate to throw away 
usable materials these days. Here are 
some suggestions for making the most 
of them: The best pot holders we ever 
had were made out of an old chenille 
bath mat. Bound with gay prints, they 
are still in use after two years. When 
our oiled-silk curtains became faded, we 
carefully washed and dried them, threw 
away the faded portion, and used the 
tops to make covers for the toaster, 
mixer, and stacks of our best dishes. 
We also made oiled-silk envelopes for 
storing greens and vegetables in the re- 
frigerator; for protecting picnic sand- 
wiches, leftover sliced bread, and cake. 


—M. DeV.J., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Van(amp’s TENDERONI 


TASTE TREAT 


Anew and delicious 


Distinctive flavor... tender . . . nour- 
ishing... everybody loves it... new 
and interesting rec — on every pack- 
age ... unlike ordinary macaroni or 
spaghetti, TENDERONI cooks in 7 
minutes. 

Get Van Camp’s TENDERONI at 
your grocer’s today. 


QUICK e« EASY « ECONOMICAL 





biden 


Baked TENDERONI and CHEESE 
Cook 1 package Tenderoni as directed 
on the package. Mix with: 1 cup milk, 
1 tablespoon grated onion (optional) 
and 1 cup grated American cheese. 
Turn into a greased casserole. Sprinkle 
with % cup buttered, toasted crumbs. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) 40 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 

TENDERONI makes vour meat go further 













Van (amp's 


TENDERONI 
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iS If BEST TO 


SLEEP ALONE 


Don’t make a snap decision. .. you 
might be wrong. There's a sound 
case for the double bed, another 
for twins or separate rooms. The 
whole problem is sensibly dis- 
cussed in the new booklet, This 
Will Put You To Sleep. Send for it. 


«-. tells how to get to sleep... how to 
decorate bedroom . . . how to make 
bed ...how to make blankets last ...48 
pages, many other topics. Free! Write 
North Star Woolen Mills, 261 South 
Second St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


North Star 
CME» woot 


BLANKETS 


Navy gets first call on North Stars. 
{f your dealer has none, that's why. 








Ergucste 
COLOR PRINTS 


from “(filer Rotant 3 


KODACHROMES 


Smart . . . Distinctive ... Refreshingly New 
Thrilling Western and Hawaiian Scenes 


For sunshine and color to dress up drab 
walls ...select these new Wesco “high 
fidelity” ’ reproductions by Mike Roberts 
- famous color photographer. Favorite 
scenes of Hawaii and the West, smartl 
framed and matted to harmonize wit 
any interior. Ideal for gifts, bridge prizes. 
2 sizes: 11 in. by 14 in. (30 views) Bam- 
boo frame, $2.25 ea. Ash frame, $1.75 ea. 
7 in. by 9 in. (85 views) Bamboo frame, 
$1.50 ea. Ash frame, $1.00 ea. 


AT ALL DEPARTMENT, GIFT AND 
CAMERA STORES 
If your dealer is not supplied, write... 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
254 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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tizing Durkee’s 
Famous Dressing 
to make cheaper 
cuts of meat taste 
better . . . give 
new flavor to vegetable, egg and 
potato salads ... . lend variety to 
the plainer food you're serving 
these war-time days. Mix half 
and half with Durkee’s Genuine 
Mayonnaise to make delicious 
new salad dressing. Serve just as 
it comes with cold cuts, fish, 
fowl, steaks. Get a bottle of 
Durkee’s Famous Dressing today! 


DURKEE’S / AMO. 





SINCE 1857 
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PICKS UP THE FLAVOR IN 
YOUR FAVORITE SEAFOOD 


Elegant relish for broiled steaks — 
a simple way to season Spanish rice 
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An Invitation to the 


FEBRUARY MEETING 


Chol of the Wat 





7. wor_p today seeks new culinary 
wisdom to meet the challenge of wartime 
food restrictions. invites all 
those gentlemen, whose flair for good 
food embraces the preparation thereof, 
to submit their favorite food-in-wartime 
recipes to Chef Gordon Goodwin, Sun- 
set Magazine. If a formula is deemed 
worthy of publication, its contributor 
will be rewarded with a handsome chef's 
cap emblazoned with the red and gold 
insignia of Chefs of the West. 


Sunset 


As “Chef” Fortin of San Francisco is 
already a member of our august society, 
he will receive for this, his second con- 
tribution, a fine white apron to compli- 
ment his handsome cap. 


MEAT BALLS SURPRISE 
| pound lean beef, ground 
| cup cooked or canned corned beef 
V4 cup cracker crumbs 
2 tablespoons cold water 
/z teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
| teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Stuffed olives 
Salad oil 


Shred corned beef with a fork and mix 
all ingredients (except olives and salad 
oil) thoroughly. Make meat balls about 
the size of a golf ball, with a stuffed 
olive in the center of each. Brown meat 
balls in a small amount of hot oil, then 
drop them into the following sauce: 


SAUCE 

4 tablespoons salad oil (preferably olive oil) 
| large onion, minced 

2 stalks celery, diced 

| clove garlic, minced 
/, teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 

| can tomato paste 

Water 


Heat 
celery, garlic, salt, and pepper: cook un- 
til onions are soft. Add the tomato paste 
and an equal amount of water: mix well 
and cook until sauce boils up once. Add 
the meat balis and simmer one half hour. 
Louis Fortin, San Francisco. 


the olive oil; add the onions, 








Many thanks and a cap are due“Chef” 
G. Walter Spencer for his excellent 
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recipe for Red Beet Soup. It takes a 
little time and pains, but the result is 
reward enough. 


RED BEET SOUP 
2 bunches of beets 
2 cloves garlic 
2 small onions, chopped 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Juice of | lemon 
Vegetables: peas, celery, carrots, parsley, 
to taste 
| pound lean pork 
'/, pound lean beef 
'/, pound lean lamb 
I'/, cups sour cream 


Peel and grate the raw beets. Add 1 
clove of garlic, 1 chopped onion, salt, 
and pepper: cover with water and bring 
to a boil. Add lemon juice to the beets 
to retain their color; cook until beets 
skim until clear. 

In another pot place the pork, beef, 
and lamb; cover with water and cook | 


are tender: 


until partially done. Then add 1 onion, 
1 clove of garlic, and the peas, celery, 
carrots, and parsley; cook until well 
done. 

Now stock, bring to a 
boil, and add beet stock. Just before 
serving add sour cream to the boiling 
soup.—G. Walter Spencer, San Fran- 


strain meat 


cisco. 

“Chef” Spencer's version of the well- 
known has both color 
and flavor to recommend it. 


ge 


Russian borsch 





From Golden L. Downing comes a 
recipe that will solve the dilemma facing 
every cook on a meatless day. It isa 
supper dish for cool nights and winter | 
appetites: 


MEATLESS DAY CASSEROLE 
Arrange the following in layers in or- 
der given: 
8 large, fresh oysters 
| medium-sized onion, thinly sliced 
V2 green pepper, thinly sliced 
2 white potatoes, thinly sliced (which have 
been soaked in salt water for one-half 
hour, then rinsed and dried) 
Salt and pepper to taste 
| tablespoon finely chopped garlic 
Sprinkling of parsley 
Sprinkling of marjoram 


On top of this, arrange the following 
in layers: 
| cup cooked or canned shrimps 
| medium-sized onion, thinly sliced 
Y/y green pepper, thinly sliced 
2 white potatoes, thinly sliced and 
prepared as above 
A layer of seasonings as above. 


Pour over thin cream to cover three 
quarters of above, dust thickly with pap- 
rika, and bake gently for 30 minutes. 
Then spread one cup of condensed to- 
mato soup over the top and bake 30 
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minutes longer.—Golden L. Downing, 
Oakland, Calif. 

With the casserole “Chef” Downing 
suggests serving French bread that has 
been sliced in half lengthwise, and 
spread with a mixture of butter, grated 
American cheese, finely chopped garlic, 
and parsley. Just before serving, it 
should be delicately browned under the 
broiler. 





Another simple supper er ao 
worthy of publication is “Chef” J. H. 
Rookaird’s recipe for: 


KIDNEY BEAN CHOWDER 
I large onion 
Celery to taste 
Green pepper to taste 
| pound ground beef 
| (No. 2'/2) can (3!/2 cups) solid pack tomatoes 
2 cans (or 4 cups cooked) kidney beans 
Chop onion, celery, and _ pepper: 
brown with the ground beef in hot fat 
in a large iron skillet. Add tomatoes 
and kidney beans; season with salt and 
pepper to taste; simmer for one hour 
or longer, depending on how thick you 


like it—J. H. Rookaird, Pittsburg, 
Calif. 








GOOD IDEAS 


SUNSET Readers Offer Their 
Suggestions for Easier 
Housekeeping 


Re es Good Ideas are always wel- 
come. For each one used, we pay $1 
upon publication. 


STORING GREEN ONIONS 

To keep young green onions fresh for 
days, wash them and store in a covered 
glass jar in the refrigerator. The water 
that clings to them after washing keeps 
them fresh and crisp, and there is no 
odor from them at all. You can store 
any leftover pieces of raw onion the 
same way.—G. E. D., Altadena, Calif. 

TO PEEL EGGPLANT 

An eggplant, like a tomato, peels 
easily if it’s first scalded in boiling water 
for a minute.—F. B., Turlock, Calif. 


VISUAL PROGRESS 
To encourage a child to drink more 
milk, serve it in a glass measuring cup so 
he can watch it go down past the various 
marks. He w 4 — learn about frac- 
tions!—I7. E. Estacada, Oregon. 





BULLETIN BOARD 
Fasten a cork place mat at eye level 
above your work surfaee*in the kitchen. 
On it thumbtack recipes, reminders for 
the day, ete —G. L. B., Astoria, Oregon. 


COOKIE PACKING 
When mailing cookies to boys in the 
service, I pack them in milk cartons, 
cutting the top on three sides to make a 
lid. The cookies wrap easily and arrive 


whole. —B. H. M., San Jose, Calif. 


EASY IDENTIFICATION 
I carry a snap clothespin with my 
name on it in my handbag and use it to 
pin my galoshes together when I have to 
leave them among others.—W. A. W.., 
Spokane, Wash. 


WASHING RAINCOATS 

When my daughter’s white fabric and 
rubber raincoat becomes badly soiled, I 
twirl it in my washing machine in mild, 
warm soapsuds for two or three minutes. 
I run the coat carefully through the 
wringer to remove the soapy water; 
rinse it well in warm water, and then 
hang it on a coat hanger out of doors. 
When dry, there’s not a wrinkle in it! 
Chenille bathroom rugs with rubber 
backs can be washed in this same way. 


—H.S. K.. Bell, Calif. 















A MAGNIFICENT BRAIN HAS MACNEAR, 
HE 1S KNOWN FAR AND WIDE AS A SEER. 
HIS ADVICE IS QUITE SHORT: 
"GET THE ACME BEER QUART-- 

178 THE MODERN WAY TO BUY BEER.” 


OORT earn, 


ACME BREWERIES + Son Francisco * Los Angeles 





ne ive 


oe 
oat & 

A 
vay? 


Full Quarts... 


6 
“noa® 
memern 


Half-Gallons, too 


SROMUE:| B E ER QUART Size tor the ECowoMY-Wise/ 
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Would you like to own 
this sailboat? 


Imagine the fun of racing along in a 
spanking breeze with a gay, light- 
hearted crew aboard! Just remember 
this, in an Axis-dominated world, 
you wouldn’t be allowed to own a 
sailboat, a rowboat or a canoe. You 
couldn’t even call your soul your 
own. So trim sail now and buy all 
the War Bonds and Stamps you can. 
It’s the quickest way we know for 
every one to help lick the Axis. And, 
incidentally, if you buy lots of them 
now, you may have enough to cash 
in after the war and buy yourself a 
sailboat just like the one that’s 
shown above. This advertisement 
contributed by the makers of 
Sani-Flush and Mel’o. 














It’s a M. Good Idea 


In planting your Victory Gar- 
den choose varieties that are 
rich sources of vitamins. Ex- 
cellent sources of vitamin A 
are spinach, kale, escarole, dan- 
delion greens, beet tops, and 
broccoli. Spinach being a strict- 
ly cool-weather crop is the most 
difficult for the home gardener. 

For more good Victory Gar- 
den ideas watch Sunset and 
reserve your copy of SuNSET’s 
new VEGETABLE GARDEN Book 
(ready about March 1) by 
sending $1 to Sunset’s Book 
Department. 
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STRICTLY JUVENILE 


Readers’ Good Ideas On 
Ways With Children 


NY IDEA that can save a busy mother 
a few steps or a few minutes is espe- 
cially worth considering in these days of 
stepped-up activities. 


MEALTIME 

A piece of cellophane under a small 
child’s plate will save soiled tablecloths, 
and is hardly noticeable—I. R. Port- 
land. 

If a child takes a notion he doesn’t 
want to eat eggs, write his name on the 
egg and show it to him—an egg laid 
especially for him! Every morning then 
it will be the most popular part of his 


breakfast —V. R. F., Oakland, Calif. 


HABITS OF DRESS 

If you have a tiny child trying to learn 
to put on his own shoes (and always 
getting them on the wrong foot) paint 
his right big toe-nail with bright polish; 
then paint a spot of the same polish in 
the right shoe. Children love the idea.— 
S. W., Seattle. 

To avoid misunderstanding as to 
which shirt small son is to wear, I mark 
each shirt with its own color—red for 
play, white for school, blue for good. 
The marker is a bit of ribbon fastened to 
a paper clip, which is then clipped to the 
cuff of the shirt—J. G. B., Elsinore, 
Calif. 

In mending holes and rents in the chil- 
dren’s clothes I applique attractive forms 
—one to cover the damage, and others 
to carry out a design. Appliqued butter- 
flies, balloons, rabbits, etc., then pass 
as original decorations instead of mere 
patchwork. — E. M. E., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 


NAIL BITING 
It’s a good idea to put natural finger- 
nail polish on the nails to stop nail 
biting. It has a very bitter taste.—L. G. 
Oakland, Calif. 


JUNIOR FURNITURE 

Children respond to color. So —I 
painted the inside of the children’s 
dresser drawers, each one a different 
color, and touched up the knobs in cor- 
responding colors. Then instead of tell- 
ing Junior to look in the second long 
drawer for his sweater, it’s simple to say 
“Sweater in the red drawer.”—C. vP., 
San Carlos, Calif. 

Babies love to climb. A set of steps 
will give them enjoyment as well as 
strengthen their tiny limbs. Three low, 
wide steps leading up to a platform big 
enough for baby to sit on, and three 



















Clean Bathroom 
easily, pleasantly 


Keep the bathroom clean and 
fresh. A small quantity of Hexol 
in the wash water will lighten 
the household cleaning task. 
Hexol is the modern disinfec- 
tant that actually has a pleas- 
ant odor. It penetrates cracks 
and freshens the entire room. 
Hexol is the cleaning aid you’ve 
been searching for. Recom- 
mended by hospitals, nurses 
and Doctors everywhere. 
Ask your druggist or neigh- 
bor who has used it. 


HEXOL 


At a nearby druggist 














It’s a M. Good Idea 





Grow lettuce, onions, chives, 
beets in boxes on your outdoor 
terrace. Given good drainage 
and hand-picked soil these 
boxes will receive spring plant- 
ings weeks earlier than will the 
open ground. Start the lettuce 
seed where it can be protected 
and transplant when 2 or 3 
inches high. 

For more good Victory Gar- 
den ideas watch Sunset and 
reserve your copy of SUNSET’S 
new VEGETABLE GARDEN Book 
(ready about March 1) by 
sending $1 to Sunset’s Book 
Department. 
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steps leading down the other side, are a 
good addition to the nursery. The steps 
can be painted or enameled to harmonize 
with the rest of the furniture —O. B., 
Rockaway, Oregon. 

A spongy rubber kneeling pad makes 
a soft, comfortable, non-skid seat in 
baby’s high chair.—L. P., Nogales, Ari- 
zona. 

IN THE SICK ROOM 

I find that it is easier to get a sick 
child to drink necessary water when I 
keep it in a teapot—with a small drink- 
ing glass over the spout. This appeals 
to the child who can pretend she is pour- 
ing and drinking tea—J. W., Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 

Try using paper cups, plates, napkins, 
ete., when any of the children have a 
cold or are seriously ill. It saves steril- 
izing the dishes, for they can be burned 
after each use. Colored cups and straws 
are helpful in getting children interested 
in food when they are recuperating. I 
also keep a supply of paper cups to give 
to my little boy’s friends who ask for a 
drink of water—M. B., Los Angeles. 


BABIES 

When filling baby’s nursing bottle, 
mark the required number of ounces 
with a line of colored nail polish. The 
polish lasts indefinitely and saves the 
annoyance of constantly “squinting” at 
the bottle —J. J., Daly City, Calif. 

I have saved myself many a burnt 
finger by using a pair of ice tongs for 
removing bottles and nipples from boil- 
ing water.—//. W., Van Nuys, Calif. 

SHEER FUN 

For rainy day play I keep a strong 
wooden box filled with sand. I have a 
few small toys—cars, animals, a toy 
fence, a few pieces of tree or shrub for 
scenery. This material keeps the chil- 
dren amused for hours. —S. K., Toll 
House, Calif. 

Children love to tack up pictures, and 
this can be educational as well as amus- 
ing. So they won’t harm walls or wood- 
work, try putting curtain rods top and 
bottom on the back of their bedroom 
door, and over these slip a length of 
monks cloth or similar durable material. 
The children tire quickly of pictures, so 
they can have a continuous change on 
their special “gallery,” and can put them 
up and remove them unaided. —R. T., 
Seattle. 

When one of the children has a birth- 
day here’s how to make a grand circus 
parade around the cake or down the 
center of the table—dip the feet of ani- 
mal cookies in a stiff frosting and stand 
them on individual sweet wafers. These 
also make amusing place cards.—G. G. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

We have found that a good way to 
keep the children’s closet door closed is 
to put a blackboard on the back of it!— 


H. B., San Diego, Calif. 
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AL Shades! 


Good taste in your home furnishing owes much to 

















Light squeezed into too small 
shade. As a decoration—bad. As 
a lamp—practically useless. 


your lamp shades. The 
same lamp base and bulb 
can be made to produce 
more useful and decorative 


light with a large shade. 


Mrs. J. shades her lamps 


as shown at left. 


Mrs. S has obviously studied home decorating 


and chooses shades for their decorative balance— 


she knows that a large, 
or even over-sized shade 
does double duty. It is not 
only decoratively satisfy- 
ing but spreads every bit 


of light out for use. 


For suggestions on 


ways to make the most of 

















Light released for use because of 
wide base and white-lined shade. 
As a decoration—completely sat- 
isfying. As a lamp—gives abun- 
dant useful light. 


the light you pay for, send today for our free book- 


let on home lighting. 





i 
NorTHERN CALIFORNIA i 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
1355 Market Street A-243 i 
San Francisco, California. 1 
i 
Kindly send me your new FREE ! ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
booklet. ~ 
a ila hala ae can trnodeedecksl alate aie ; 1355 Market Street 
i 
Street... , 
; San Francisco 
_- asa Ps iniicins i 
1 
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BARE FEET ON THE 
BATHROOM FLOOR 


Athlete’s foot infections spread 
easily...even in best-kept homes. 
Help guard against this common 
malady by disinfecting the bath- 
room floor daily as you clean. 

A small quantity of Hexol in the 
water helps keep tile surfaces free 
from the infectious germs. Hexol 
imparts a clean freshness...a de- 
lightful fragrance. 

As an antiseptic healing aid for 
minor cuts and bruises Hexol is 
excellent. You'll find it indispen- 
sable for many purposes: clean the 
kitchen sink, the bathroom floor, 
~ven wash the dog. Every day you 
use it you’ll like it better. 

Try Hexol! Get it today from a 
nearby druggist or drug counter. 














MODERN ENTERTAINING 


with 


Sunset’s HOST & HOSTESS Book 





HOSTESS 
BOOK 
\ 














This profusely illustrated book is one of 
the most usable working tools for guest 
entertaining ever published, covering in 
minute detail these occasions: 


Week-End Entertaining 
Younger Members 
Showers Foreign Meals 

Cocktail Hour Table Settings 

Dinners Games 

Evening Time Buffet Meals 

Holidays Outdoor Eating 

Cards and Clubs With, For and By.Men 
Weddings Breakfasts and Brunches 


Luncheons 


Tea Parties 


Each chapter first tells how to plan the 
social event according to what is correct 
TODAY. Cross-indexed. 192 pages. Blue 
fabrikoid-bound. 


3 1 Postpaid 


Sunset Magazine, Dept. 243A, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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With a plain, simple start decorations should be 


ROOM TO 


()... or the most satisfactory plans for 
a nursery is a neutral background, with 
trimmings which can be changed as its 
young master or mistress grows. Teddy 
bears and toddling ducks are confined 
to accessories; floor coverings, walls, 
furniture, and other more or less perma- 
nent fixtures are kept simple. Thus 
young Johnny, recently turned five, will 
not have to suffer the indignity of living 
with the three bears when fire engines 
are his principle interest. 

Change is not difficult if you start 
with plain furniture of simple lines. It 
first can be painted in a solid color. 
Later, peasant designs can be added. 
Because of its simplicity it can, still 
later, be remodeled to suit a growing 
child, and redecorated to suit a boy or 
a girl. 





Bookshelves can be built so they may 
be adjusted to a child’s height as he 
grows. Simple washable draperies can 
be changed by adding a gay fringed bor- 
der of bright yarn. A wooden valance 
can be added and decorated confetti- 
fashion with colored thumbtacks. Simple 
picture frames can accommodate a 
changing variety of subjects. 





EDWARD GOFF PHOTO 


added, changed to suit age, hobby, whims 


GhOW I) 


The floor is a child’s center of interest 
and activity for the first few years, as 
soon as he perfects primitive methods 
of locomotion. And the best of all floor 
coverings, of course, are those which are 
easy to clean. Linoleum is very satisfac- 
tory. Washable rugs are also useful. 





They should be anchored to prevent 
skidding dangers, and, of course, floors 
should not be too highly waxed. 

In most Western nurseries this vear, 
blackout or dimout provisions will be 
essential. Heavy curtains which will 
also dim the sun at nap-time are a good 
choice. They should completely shut 
out (or in) every wink of light. Such 
curtains may be quilted, adding a pleas- 
ing texture to the simplest of materials 
Other possibilities are found in ready- 
made bedspreads in both tufted and 
woven types. Some of these are heavy 





enough to block the light without lin- 
ings. Still another suggestion is inside 
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NI 
shutters, made of blackboard material, 
and thus serving several purposes. 

If you prefer treating your windows 
with a lighter and fluffier touch, then 
add large and lightproof window shades. 

In the last few years, there has been 
considerable clamor for getting away 
from the traditional pink and_ blue. 
Trite though these colors may seem to 
you, they remain very flattering to 
young babies. As an alternative, soft 
shades of yellow or green may be chosen 
for the large areas. Confine bright 
colors to your accents at first. Add more 
color as birthdays come along. 

Washable wall finishes are another 
must. New types of paint will cover 





wallpaper as well as other finishes in 
one coat, and will dry very quickly. 
Strange obsolete pieces of furniture, 
which stick out like a sore thumb any- 
where else in the house, may sometimes 
be converted into treasures for a child’s 
room. Old sideboards make roomy ward- 
robes; bookcases become toy chests; and 
all kinds of tables can be cut down to 
toddler size. We even saw an old hat 
tree cut down and painted vermilion, 
and used for hanging puppets on. 
Sketched here are other ideas for nur- 
sery rooms. An old mattress, recovered 





= 
and set on a simple home-made toy 
chest, becomes a draft-free play space. 
A group of boxes made from plywood or 
1 x 12 pine, with both ends open, may 
be rearranged at will. A hair ribbon 
board is painted on plywood, with pegs 
to tie the ribbons on. A bed is made of 
plywood; simple peg construction makes 
it easy to take apart for storage or for 
moving. Our doll house is really a cup- 
board, built right against the wall. And, 
with good training for order in the back 
of our minds, we suggest dividing a 
fairly large room with a fence and gate, 
thus separating the activities of night 
and day. 
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Again One of America’s Largest Distributors of 
Vitamins Brings Welcome News to Millions! 





New Potencies—Startling Price Reductions 
Bring Savings Up to 40% 


For the past 2 years, Vitamin-Quota, one of the 40% can be made. Today Vitamin-Quota goes 
largest distributors of vitamins in America, has even farther. New potencies and still greater 
pioneered an educational program on vitamin reductions in price make Vitamin-Quota prod- 
values—telling the public the real truth about ucts the outstanding vitamin values in America. 
es their money's worth. By debunking the Bearing in mind that the determining factor in 

ullyhoo and fantastic publicity claims . . . by all vitamin quality is unitage, compare the units 
eliminating trade discounts, unnecessarily high of the vitamin product you are now using with 
sales promotion expense, and selling only direct those listed below. You'll be astonished at the 
to the consumer it has proven savings up to _ savings you can make buying this easy direct way. 





VITAMIN-QUOTA New Higher Potencies Ech Capsule Contains: 
5000 USP units Vit. A 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 1000 Int'l units Vit. C 
1000 USP units Vit. D 2000 Gammas Vit. B.(G) 250 Micrograms Vit. Bg 


666 USP units Vit. B, 1000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate ( Pyridoxine) Aoveanst 
25—$1.00 100—$2.95 250—$6.25 500—$12.00 1000—$23.50 
Meets or exceeds minimum daily requirements B Complex factors and high unitage of other 


of A B, C D G and offers desirable potencies of vitamins not usual in a B Complex product. 








TERA-CAPS—9 Vitamins of Exceptional Potencies = Each Capsule Contains: 
5000 USP units Vit. A 3000 Gammas Vit. B.(G) 5000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate 
1000 USP units Vir. D 1000 Int'l units of Vit. C 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 

1000 USP units Vit. B, 1000 Gammas Vit. By ( Pyridoxine) 1 Milligram Alpha-Tocopherol 
25—$1.75 50—$3.00 100—$5.25 250—$12.00 1000—$42.50 


The outstanding high-potency multi-vitamin today. Contains B Complex and all other vitamins. 





B Complex Vitamins Fach Capsule Contains: 

1000 USP units Vir. B, 2000 Gammas Calcium Pantothenate 20 Milligrams Niacin Amide 
2000 Gammas Vit. B.(G) 500 Gammas Vit. By (Pyridoxine) 

25 — $.75 100 — $2.50 250 — $5.25 500 — $10.00 


Contains unusual quantities of B Complex factors plus essentials supplied with liver fraction. 





CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Used Experimentally for Gray Hair 

Calcium Pantothenate 10 mgs. per capsule. 
100 — $2.50 250 — $5.25 500 — $10.00 1000 — $19.00 
The effect of vitamins on gray hair is not con- a personal experiment. This capsule has accord- 
clusively established, but many like to conduct ingly been attractively priced. 





HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN A HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN B, 


Vitamin per capsule — 25,000 USP units A Vitamin per capsule—B: 5 milligrams 
100—$1.75 250—$3.75 “ae le 
500—$7.00 500—$4.25 1000—$8.00 


To be prescribed by physician in cases of vitamin This higher potency of Bi may be taken on your 
A deficiency. physician's advice. 





MINERAL-QUOTA: 8 Minerals One day’s supply provides: 


Calcium 1214 mg. Iron 15 mg. Copper 1.5 mg. Manganese 1 mg. 

Phosphorus 938 mg. Iodine 0.1 mg. Zinc lmg. Magnesium 1 4 

100 tablets $.50; 200 tablets 25 days’ supply $.75; 800 tablets 100 days’ supply $2.50 
. 2,000 Tablets, 2 months’ supply (family of 4) $5.25 

Where a mineral supplement is desired, it should _ minerals in partial quantities. For this, Mineral- 

be a complete supplement meeting definite mini- Quota is offered in pleasant, easy to swallow 

mum daily requirements, not merely 1, 2 or 3 tablets. 





Above are typical Vitamin-Quota values. Send for full list. 
GUARANTEE —Vitamin-Quota products are chemically and biologicafly assayed. Submit them to 
any doctor or authority on vitamins. If he does not agree these vitamins are essential and that unitage 


is adequate, every penny will be returned. Vitamin-Quota products are distributed by a reputable 
company established since 1923. 











Get This Valuable Easy to Read VITAMIN GUIDE BOOK 


Tells How to Avoid Costly Mistakes and Save 
Up to 40% on Vitamins 


Without cost or obligation you may have a copy of this sensational book. 
Ends all the mystery and confusion and answers hundreds of questions, such 
as—What is a vitamin unit? Who needs vitamins and how much? Have vita- 
mins anything to do with sex? Can vitamins correct gray hair? Are vitamins 
fattening? And hundreds of other questions that may have puzzled you. 
; Ask for copy today with your order. 

HOW TO ORDER —Vitamin-Quota products are sold only direct to user from Main Depot. The 
simplest easiest way to order——mail postcard requesting shipment C.O.D. Costs but few pennies 
more. Or for prepaid shipment send check, P. O., telegraph or express money order to address below. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Main Depot, Dept. 221, 765 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





OVER 50 MILLION CAPSULES SOLD 
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Towser’s diet is important. You'll be 
amazed at the happy, bouncing vigor 
he’ll enjoy with Centennial, the Health 
Builder Dog Meal. Easy to feed. More 
economical because it’s dry. Mix into 
rich porridge with water, milk or soup 
stock. Made by one of the world’s 
largest feed organizations. Tested for 
years. 


Combinction of Hearty Ingredients 


Rich in meat meal, fish meal, sugar, 
- dried milk, greens, wheat germ, forti- 
fied codliver oil, liver meal, kelp and 
bone. Supplies minerals, vitamins. 
Dogs thrive on it. Try it today. Use 
the coupon, save a quarter. 
Note: If your grocer does not have Cen- 
tennial Dog Meal. mail his name and ad- 
dress along with your own to Kelley- 
Clarke Co., 2 Pine St., San Francisco, and 
we will deliver stock at once and advise 
you. 


Centennial 


DOG MEAL 
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“EVERGREEN ELM 


WHITE OLEANDER AND 


WELL 


PLANED 


I. vacationless times like these, when 
you would like to move a slice of the 
Sierras and Cascades, mixed with your 
favorite beach, into your own backyard, 
the planning of home recreation facil- 


ities seems very important. Here we 


have illustrated one good solution of the 
problem. Given a deep lot 65 by 165 
feet, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bell of San 


Marino, California, found space for a 













DWARF HELIOTROPE 


play area, barbecue, incinerator, and 
outdoor living room without sacrificing 
beauty. 

The advantage of close cooperation 
between Arthur C. 
Munson and landscape architect Sey- 
mour Thomas is clearly visible here 


house architect 


where the garage was made an integral 
part of the garden plan by having its 
roof extend over the terrace, instead of 
using an open pergola effect as originally 
suggested. 

By thus providing for recreation, rest- 
ing, and eating, the entire family can 
gather together for good times. 


MAX TATCH PHOTOS 





Garage terrace provides an ideal area for spectators and less strenuous sports. 
The asphalt-surfaced, standard-sized badminton court is flood-lighted at night 
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PAINT IDEAS 


A Pot of Paint Is an 


Excellent Restorative 


\ ITH paint on the non-critical list, con- 
sider its practicalities: 





LINEN CLOSET 
If the inside of your linen closet is 
painted a deep blue, there will be no 
danger of your linens turning yellow. 
This also eliminates wrapping in blue 
tissue paper those linens you do not use 
often —Y. K., Los Angeles. 


wiring? ag Isn't this worth fighting for? 


Garbage cans are likely to be scarce. 





lo preserve the one you have clean it @ Millions of brave young men today are fighting for the security of the 
thoroughly; remove all grease, dirt, and American home to make certain that families in the future will gather 
rust; and then paint it inside and out. about friendly firesides and enjoy the full fruits of freedom—in peace. 

a ae. e The true meaning of a home, of course, is measured by the love and 
se LEFTOVER PAINT loyalty of those who live in it. But physical appearances make their con- 
To keep leftover paint from drying up tributions, too. 

or getting a skin on it, gently — = e The Western Pines* help bring warmth and cheer to thousands of 
thin coating of turpentine over it. Do American homes today ... and these versatile, economical, soft-toned 
not stir. This will preserve your paint woods will grace many more homes in the future. Send for our idea book, 


“Western Pine Camera Views.” Write Western Pine Association, Dept. 168-K, 


perfectly. If no turpentine is handy, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


close the lid tightly on the can, and pour 
melted paraffine around the crack.— *Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 
M. B., Seattle. 





THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 





















































STAIRS 
Where stairways are not very well + 
lighted, try painting them ivory or pale 
yellow. Recently I replaced the gray GARDEN 
paint with yellow on some dark stairs, . M. . 
and the results are very good.—P. L., It’s a = Good Idea 
Alameda, Calif. 
CEILING CALCIMINE 
In redecorating a ceiling with a coat 
of calcimine I worked out an idea to 
keep the calcimine from getting all over 
me. I made a heavy fold of newspaper 
which I wrapped around the brush just Plants such as cucumbers and WASHINGTON -ELjE 
above the bristles, and secured it with melons resent overhead water- * offers Plumbing Fixe Rex 
rubber bands.—/H/. C., Eugene, Oregon. ing, but since they mature in of Non-Critical Matestahs 
il ia the dry months must be irri- 
SIZING RUGS . 
To size small rugs so they will keep gated. Home gardeners who T, 
their shape and lie evenly, shampoo the find it difficult to find enough opay, Uncle Sam has first call on all 
rug and let dry thoroughly. Then tack space for irrigation furrows can imap on — 
nap side down on the porch floor, and water and fertilize melons ana count ijuiee Sanaiians for pes oma 
apply shellae (lightly, so it does not go cucumbers by planting seed essential home uses. As a matter of fect, 
through nap) with a paint brush. Let around a barrel or box as illus- WASHINGTON-ELJER is now in production 
dry thoroughly before laying again.— trated above. If the barrel is on two new special wartime iavatories and 
D. K., Los Angeles. partially filled with manure, a fine new, flat-rim sink that fill every 
watering through the barrel home requirement perfectly. 
SEASONED FENCE will furnish both water and Being made of twice-fired vitreous china— 
To paint your new fence and season food to the plants in the root a non-critical material—these fixtures offer 
the wood all in one operation, save the zone. streamlined modern designs and the dura- 
crank case oil when next you change oil. For more good Victory Gar- ble, gleaming white acid-proof surfaces 
Strain through a cheesecloth and let den ideas watch Suneat end characteristic of highest quality vitreous 
stand overnight. Pour clean oil into an- reserve your copy of SUNSET’s china. 
other container the next day. Then, to anew Vecutaniz Gansex Boox Consult your merchant plumber. 
one gallon of oil add 34 pound of dry (ready about March 1) by 
color, stirring constantly. Stir every 10 ia: t Saree rf 
or 15 minutes as you are painting.— rc: egg unser Book WASHINGTON-ELJER lof J 
E. P., San Francisco. paw aca 
= 
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ROo#ron 
the plant hormone powder 


made this 


DIFFERENCE 


GERANIUM CUTTINGS—treated and untreated 


Just dip the butt end of the cutting in 
the hormone powder and plant. That's 
all there is to do. You get faster rooting 
. more vigorous, heavier flowering 
plants ROOTONE works on all types 
of seeds or cuttings. See for yourself this 

“plant magic 
ly oz. packet—25c. 2 oz. jar $1.00 

On sale at all garden stores 
MADE BY 

American Chemical Paint Co. 


Horticultural Division X-16 
AMBLER, PA. 




















BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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TRIPLE-TESTED 
FLOWER SEEDS 


In war times, nothing must be wasted—so 
make sure you get the most out of the time 
(also the money and space), you devote to 
your garden. The first step is to plant MAN- 
DEVILLE Flower Seeds, because they are 
Triple-Tested for: (1) germination; (2) qual- 
ity of flowers; (3) completeness of mixtures. 
Copyrighted packet tells when and how to 
plant, and how to tell seedlings from weeds. 
Hundreds of varieties, including many 
splendid new ones, are now on sale in your 
neighborhood. 
MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1040 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Flower Seed Specialists for 67 Years 
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Prize-winning purebred Rhode Island Reds from flock of John V.Manners,Lafayette,Calif. 
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BACKYARD EGGS 


Tas University of California’s Exten- 
sion Service Circular, A Backyard Poul- 
try House, should be awarded some sort 
of a medal for its outstanding contribu- 
tion to increased egg and meat produc- 
tion. The circular’s simple plan and con- 
struction detail of a 12-hen chicken 
house has given thousands of city and 
suburban families the necessary courage 
and knowledge to do their part in reliev- 
ing the food shortage. Sunset reprints 
the essential details here and answers 
some of the questions most frequently 
asked regarding them. 

The pen illustrated, 6 feet long by 5 
feet deep, will house 10 hens of the 
heavy-breed type such as Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, or 
New Hampshires, or 12 White Leghorns. 
If the hens are purebred and fed prop- 
erly, they should lay from 1400 to 1500 
eggs per year. 

The continuous confinement of the 
birds in this small house and sun porch 


does not harm them or their laying ca- 
pacity. Furthermore, they are protected 
from cats, dogs, rats, and your neighbor’s 
wrath. 

The wire netting (1-inch mesh) floor 
keeps the house clean and permits easy 
removal of droppings. (Sprinkle an inch 
or so of peat moss on the ground below 
the pen, and as you clean you'll build 
up your own supply of fertilizer.) 

If you cannot buy the wire netting, a 
good substitute for the floor is 1- by 2 
inch slats laid on edge 34 of an inch 
apart. Slats or lath can be used instead 
of the wire on the sides. If solid boar 


floors are used as protection against 
weather or to accommodate pullets less 
than 8 weeks old, sawdust, straw, or 
other litter should be used. 

The nests (allow 3 for the 10 or 12 
birds) are so arranged that eggs can be 
removed without entering the house. 

In this small house 3 square feet are 
allowed for each hen. Larger flocks would 
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1x2” LANDING 
PERCH 


~ NESTS 











[ FEED HOPPER | 






TUMBLING REEL- 2 PCS 1x 2x28 
20d NAILIN SLOT 
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Hinged landing perch folds to keep birds from Chickens feed from both sides of hopper; 
nests at night; top frame prevents roosting shell and grit hopper 6 inches off floor 




















I'm peppy as a puppy 
thanks to FRISKIES 


THE COMPLETE DOG FOOD! 














U.C. recommendations for housing 10 to 12 hens. Place facing south with sun porch at east 


therefore be housed in space proportion- 
ally larger. A flock of 20 would require 
a house 10 feet long and 6 feet deep. 

Most people will find it best to start 
with 8- to 10-week-old pullets; they need 
less care, no brooder, and will thrive 
on the same feed given adult birds. 
As the demand continues to increase, 
chicks will be hard to buy. It is sug- 
gested that individuals pool their orders 
as much as possible. Your local feed 
store may help you. It is best not to 
order from hatcheries too far distant. 
Shipping time is now uncertain, and 
chicks should start feeding 24 hours 
after birth. 

Since a representative lot of chicks 
will be half cockerels and half pullets, 
and normal mortality and culling will 
further reduce the number, a start of 50 
chicks is not too many. 

The following sketch shows a small 
homemade fireless brooder that, accord- 
ing to the University of California, has 
given excellent results when used for 50 
chicks. This type of brooder should be 
used outdoors only in warm weather. 

Secure a box with inside dimensions of 
about 21 by 16 inches by 12 inches high. 
First nail a strip of wood 7 inches long 
in each corner of the box. These act as 
t posts which will support the cover 
frame. 

The cover frame must be made so that 
its outside dimensions are slightly smaller 
than the inside of the box. A cloth, pref- 
erably wool, is nailed over the cover 
frame with plenty of fullness so that it 
will hang down in a baggy fashion about 
3 inches and will lie on the back of every 
chick. Extra covering cloth can be laid 
on top if needed. 

The cover frame and cloths should be 
warmed before the chicks are put away 
at sundown. The heat from their bodies 
will keep it warm during the night. The 
safest plan is to bring the small brooder 
into the house at night. As the chicks 
grow larger the cover can be raised 
higher. 
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A small opening about 6 by 4 inches 
is made on one side of the box. This 
affords an entrance and allows fresh air 
to come in. The opening should be about 
half blocked off at night. Slide the lid 
on the box back about 1 inch to provide 
air circulation. 

The floor of the brooder box should be 
covered with a 2-inch layer of straw, 
peat moss, shavings, sawdust, or rice 
hulls. This litter should be cleaned out 
at least once each week. 

Have your brooder box ready before 
you get your chicks. Also have a little 
pen with feeding and watering facilities. 
For this you can use a packing case or a 
boarded-up space about 3 by 4 feet and 
placed in the garage or on the back 
porch. 

Locate your pen where the sun will 
reach it, as the sunlight will aid in keep- 
ing the chicks warm and healthy and the 
quarters dry and sanitary. 

Cover the floor of the outer pen with 
sand or the same material as used in the 
brooder box. Place water fountains and 
feeder so that the chicks can get to them 
from all sides. Set up on little blocks, 
they are less apt to get litter scratched 
into them. 








“Faithful to Friskies Forever! ‘’—- 
that’s my theme song. You see, 
Friskies is a complete dog food. It 
contains everything a dog needs in 
the way of nourishment— actually 
19 essential ingredients for proper 
nutrition! 


Among these ingredients are meat 
and bone scraps, with specially pre- 
pared cereals, dried skimmed milk, 
minerals and five important vitamins 
—including Vitamin B:! 


Tops for flavor—that's Friskies! 
All the ingredients are scientifically 
blended to accentuate the flavor 
most dogs prefer. It’s thrifty, too— 
and mighty easy to store and handle. 
There’s no waste to Friskies! 


FEED FRISKIES IN MEAL AND 
CUBE FORM FOR VARIETY! 











WOOL CLOTH TACKED 
,_ 10 TOP OF FRAME 


COVER-PARTLY OPEN FOR 
AIR CIRCULATION 











OPENING 4°x 6" I"x 1" FRAME & LEGS 
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AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL 
AND ANIMAL HOSPITAL 

SSOC/ATIONS 








BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 











Fireless brooder box with cloth over chicks; 


top moved a bit permits night air circulation 
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FOR AMAZING RESULTS 
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Grow these 


ALL- 
AMERICA 


Winners— 
Ferry’s Originations! 


They are recent Ferry's All-Amer- 
ica award winners that have proved 
their outstanding merits in home 
gardens throughout the country. 





FERRY'S MORNING GLORY—Pearly Gates 
All-time highest scoring All-America 
award winner. Big, lustrous, white 
blossoms. Vigorous, fast-climbing 
vines which bloom until frost. A 
notable Ferry introduction. 


FERRY'’S SWEET PEAS—Spring Flowering 
Winner of three All-America awards. 
Enables gardeners living in sections 
having hot summers to grow sweet 
peas with remarkable success. In 14 
lovely colors. 

FERRY'S CLEOME—Giant Pink Queen 
Second highest all-time All-America 
award winner. Long stems topped 
with huge heads of bright salmon 
pink. Easy to grow. Ideal annual for 
backgrounds, and hedges. 

FERRY'S MARIGOLD-——Melody 
All-America Bronze Medal. This vig- 
orous dwarf annual is literally covered 
with double golden yellow flowers. 
Makes impressive edgings. 





These are but four outstanding flowers 
included in nearly 700 flower varieties 
available through your local Ferry’s 
Seed dealer. He will get for you 
quickly any varieties not in his stock. 


FREE—A TESTED GARDEN PLAN 


Ferry’s Victory Garden Plan, with 
folding, pocket-size see-at-a-glance 
chart in four colors, tells how, when, 
what to plant. Tested by experts. 
Proved by use. Ask your Ferry’s Seed 
dealer for a FREE copy. 








FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 











BiG THREE 


Grow Your Own Artichokes, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb 


a BIG THREE in the permanent vege- 
table group are artichokes, asparagus, 
and rhubarb. These, together with the 
small fruits, form the backbone of the 
home food garden. 


ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus bears its first main crop 3 
years after planting and produces full 
crops for 10 years or more. Because it 
is best eaten soon after cutting, it is an 
ideal home garden crop. 

It grows best in a sandy loam, as 
proved by the large and productive 
plantings in delta regions. Four to 6 
weeks before planting, at least 6 inches 
of farmyard manure should be spaded 
under the soil. 

The average family will need about 
two 20-foot rows to insure ample quan- 
tity. The home gardener will find that 
it pays to buy crowns, which can be 
planted between November and April 
(February is a good planting month) . 

Beds should be 6 feet wide, with 2 
rows spaced 4 feet apart, 2 feet on the 
outside of the rows, and another 2 feet 
for the paths between the beds. Plant 
the crowns in a trench 12 inches wide 
and 10 inches deep; space the crowns 18 
inches apart in the rows, and cover them 
with at least 2 inches of soil. 

During the first year, intercrop be- 
tween the rows with cabbage, lettuce, 
spinach, carrots, beets, or any other crop 
whose roots are neither too deep nor 
spreading. 

No spears should be cut the first year; 
in the second year only a very few spears 
should be cut for a short period—about 
4 or 5 weeks. During these first two 
years, strong root systems, capable of 
producing large crops, must be built up. 

In November, the soil in asparagus 
beds should be carefully drawn away 
from the plants, and the crowns top- 
dressed with 4 to 6 inches of rich manure. 
If rains follow shortly after, no watering 
is necessary, but if the weather continues 
dry, soak the beds thoroughly. In early 
January, pull the soil back into its orig- 
inal position; this topsoil should be soft 
and of fine texture so as not to injure or 
deform tender, growing shoots. 

Cutting in beds that are 3 or more 
years old usually begins in early March; 
all shoots should be cut until June, after 
which the stalks may be allowed to 
flower. After the foliage and seedpods 
turn brown, but before seeding, cut the 
stalks to the ground. The beds are then 
ready for manuring and another growing 
season. 

The rust-resistant,green variety, Mary 








FIRST TIME IN AMERICA! - 
New Red Australian FUCHSIA 


(Correa harrisi) 

Be among the first to enjoy this rare and beauti- 
ful new plant! Covered with masses of cheery 
bright red flowers in winter, this unique low- 
growing evergreen shrub thrives in sun or 
shade. Hardy. Write today. 

Awarded treasured Certificate of Merit by 

California Horticultural Society 


REASONABLE PRICE — Husky, blooming- 
size plants in 4-inch pots, at our nurseries, only 
$1.50 (tax .04) 


or, Postpaid in California, $1.75 
(Add .05 tax in Calif.) 


Address mail orders to NILES. For conven- 
ience, just clip this, enclose with your name 
and address, and you check or money order. 


Direct from the Grower” 


78th Year 


NURSERY COMPANY 


Niles, California 


Branches: Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park 
Art & Garden Center, Walnut Creek 
SACRAMENTO - MODESTO - FRESNO 
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% YOU will grow finer, healthier 
roses, if you fertilize monthly with 
Gaviota Fertilizer. February is the 
month to start fertilizing roses in 
California. 











Available in 3 and 
10 pound cartons, and in 
25, 50 and 100 pound bags. 


PACIFIC GUANO CO. 


BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 





SUNSET 








Washington, is recommended for all 
sections. 


ARTICHOKES 

Eight or 10 artichoke plants along the 
back fence or the edge of the lawn will 
supply the average family with all the 
artichokes they can eat, and the average 
garden with variety and interest. 

The largest commercial plantings of 
artichokes are in the fog belt along the 
California coast, where growing condi- 
tions are cool, equable, and moist. In a 
warmer, drier climate, watering, espe- 
cially overhead, should be increased to 
approximate these conditions. 

Divisions, or suckers, should be planted 
in rich, well-drained, preferably light soil 
(though they will grow in heavier soil, 
too). Clear off old leaves, shorten back 
the remaining leaves, and plant them 6 
feet apart, with the crowns just above 
the surface of the soil. With generous 
watering and an occasional feeding with 
commercial fertilizer, plants sometimes 
bear the first season. 

Artichokes are harvested between 
November and June, after which the 
plants are rested. In July, the old parts 
of the plants should be cut back to make 
room for new growth. Follow cutting- 
back with a heavy dressing of manure. 

The best recognized variety is the 
Green Globe. 

RHUBARB 

Wherever there is an odd corner, even 
in flower beds, there is a place for the 
handsome, bold-textured rhubarb, or pie 
plant. Unlike most food crops, rhubarb 
takes kindly to partial shade. 

Again, the soil should be rich, and 
preferably of medium texture. A family 
of 4 or 5 will be well supplied by 10 or 
12 crowns. If planting them in rows, set 
them 3 feet apart, the crowns level with 
the soil surface. Keep a basin around 
each plant to permit thorough soaking 
for the first few weeks. Later watering 
should be done in furrows between the 
rows. 

When picking, snap off the stalks with 
a strong twist of the hand. It is best not 
to pick the stalks until the second sea- 
son, in order that strong root systems 
may be developed. 

A yearly application of manure spaded 
under in late fall or early winter, main- 
tains strong growth. Feedings with com- 
mercial fertilizer 2 or 3 times during the 
picking season are also beneficial. 

The outstanding variety for all sec- 
tions is the Cherry, a heavy and consis- 
tent producer. Also good home garden 
varieties are Crimson Winter and 
Victoria. 








Sunset’s new Vegetable Garden Book 
will be ready for mailing about March 1. 
If you want to reserve your copy now 
see page 42 for details. 


NEW STYLE GARDEN STORE NOW CLOSE TO YOUR HOME 





le good news for home 
gardeners! What you need—when 
you need it—everything for your 
garden at surprisingly low cost can 
now be purchased at your nearby 
Ward store. 
Quality bulbs, lawn seed, flower 





and vegetable seeds and plants, 
roses, trees, shrubs, tools, color- 
ful garden pottery, garden fur- 
niture, insecticides, plant foods, 
plant sprays — items galore for 
your garden. Plan now to visit one 
of the Ward stores listed below. 


4 OUTSTANDING VALUES OFFERED 
SUNSET READERS IN FEBRUARY 


STURDY GROWN 
ROSE BUSHES 


55£ 3 for149 3 as 


Get size and beauty you never dreamed of, 
including such popular varieties as SOUTH- 
PORT—brilliant scarlet, DARK NIGHT— 
almost black, HEINRICH GOEDE—bright 
copper, McGREDYS YELLOW —clear yel- 
low, CHRISTOPHER STONE—velvet scar- 
let, PICTURE—pink color. You’d expect to 
pay up to $1.00 per bush... . BUY NOW. 





SELECT QUALITY 
LAWN SEED 


5 ths. 1.77 


A splendid seed that is specially blended— 
grows quickly. About half Kentucky Blue 
Grass, the hard perennial grass that makes 
all lawns longer lived—remainder is Bent 
Grass, Red Top and Domestic Rye Grass for 
a balanced blend. Sprouts in about two 
weeks. All seeds sun cured—free from weeds 
and chaff. Price reduced for February only. 








NUMBER ONE 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


2 doz. 44 


Here’s a choice collection of fine Gladiolus 
for California gardens. Years of careful 
breeding and culture give you first quality, 
Number One bulbs. Full range of brilliant 
colors. Thrive in any rich soil. Choose this 
variety and have a rainbow garden. Don’t 
miss this exceptional bargain. Shop at Wards 
for all your garden needs! 





VICTORY GARDEN 
COLLECTION 


8° ea. 6 pks.42c 


This year grow V EGETABLES for Rite: 
economy and good health. Wards regular 10c 
packet seeds are 100% fresh, direct from a 
Seed company famous for fresh seeds for 
over 100 years. Dozens of tested best varieties 
to choose from, including Beans, Beets, Cab- 
bage, Carrots, Celery, Corn, Cauliflower, 
Cucumbers, Egg Plants, Peas, Melons. 





List of Northern and Central California cities where you will find a Montgomery 
Ward retail store with a complete Nursery-Garden Department 


Auburn Hayward Oroville Sacramento Turlock 
Berkeley Madera Palo Alto Salinas Ukiah 
Burlingame Marysville Petaluma San Jose Visalia 
Chico Merced Pittsburg San Rafael Watsonville 
Eureka Modesto Porterville Santa Rosa Woodland 
Fresno Monterey Red Bluff Stockton Yreka 
Gilroy Napa Redding Tracy 

Hanford Oakland Redwood Tulare Reno, Nev. 





(Montgomery Ward 
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BURBANK ACCLAIMED BY 
SUCCESSFUL GARDENERS 


“Never such beautiful roses—envy of all my neighbors.” 
Mrs. E. A. Groeschel, Compton, Calif. 

“My bush beans grew 6” to 8” taller than the plants not 
treated.” O. Slaght, Jr., Los Gatos, Calif. 

“So pleased with last year's tests am now treating 500 camelias 
and 2,000 rhododendrons.” C. E. Ridgway, Seattle, Wash. 
“Burbank is a miracle worker.” Frances Schurter, Portland, 
Oregon. é 

Hundreds of unsolicited letters like these tell the success that you too 


may have with Burbank. Contains the B Vitamins (B,, B,, B,, Panto- 
thenic & Niacin) in one easy to use twin-tablet. 


15O gaiton pis. TO¢g SOO solion pks., 25¢ 


During spring planting each package of Burbank 
FREE will contain enough SEED-HORMO (new pre- 
plant discovery) to treat 6 to 8 packs of seeds. 
__- DURABLE PLASTIC 
viTa- mixer 25¢ 
VITAMIZE WHILE YOU WATER 
The plastic Vita-Mixer fits in your garden hose, auto- 


matically mixes and dispenses the correct Burbank 
Vitamin solution. Long life—easy to use. 


Sold Nation-wide in 5 & 10¢ Stores 


If your store cannot supply you, write today. Sug- 
gested order: | Vita-Mixer and 3 - 25c pkgs. B, for 
$1.00 postpaid. Treats average garden 60 days. 


(BurbanbV\taMin B, 




















816 W. STH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Remembranees 
from “Over There’ 


In many an English garden U. S. soldiers 
find peace in the midst of war. You can grow 
the flowers they have smelled and admired— 
from seeds produced in England. They'll be 
sweet reminders of the boys “over there.” 

Stocks held by Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
O. (Chief Agents), R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
N. Y., and Sutton’s Representative, G. H- 
Penson, Box 646, Glen Head, N. Y. Flower 
Catalogue from latter. 


Sutton’s Seeds 
BEST 


vA | 


BRITAIN’S 


GARDEN TOOLS 
are SCARCE— 


Free Manual Shows How to 








Repair and Maintain Tools 
You Can No Longer Replace 





Good news for Victory gardeners! Broken 
tools can be made as good as new; sound 
tools can be made to last much longer. 
This manual shows how. Coupon en- 
titles you to free copy. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY 
420 Hocking St., Columbus, Ohio: Please mail 
your wartime manual, “New Tools for Old.” 


Name 





Address__ 
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VEGETABLES 


. VEGETABLES are temperate by 
nature. They like it neither too hot nor 
too cold, which makes them ideal for 
your earliest planting date. 


PEAS 

More than any other vegetable, per- 
haps, peas spell “spring” in vegetable 
language. Fall- or winter-sown crops 
will be bearing heavily by February, 
while in all but the coldest sections this 
is an ideal time in which to sow for a late 
spring harvest. Where summers are cool, 
successive sowings of peas should be 
made every two weeks. In the warm val- 
leys plantings later than March may be 
dried up by the hot sun. 

Peas are not too particular about soil, 
though they prefer a rich loam. Rather 
than manure now, feed later when the 
plants are up. Light frosts will not 
harm peas; sow as soon as soil conditions 
permit. Let the planting depths be 
governed by the texture of the soil. If 
it is heavy, plant the seed shallowly, 
or about % inch deep; if it is light and 
sandy, plant more deeply, or about 1 
The soil should be thor- 
oughly moist before you sow the seed; 
then you will not have to water before 
the seedlings are up and there will be 
less danger of rot. In early planting be 
is well drained to 


inch deep. 


the seed bed 
avoid seed rotting. Sow the seed a little 
more thinly than in winter—about 3 to 


sure 


t inches apart. 

The dwarf peas are especially satis- 
factory for spring planting, because of 
their bushy habit that covers the ground 
and helps to retain moisture. And, of 
course, they require no staking. Ameri- 
can Wonder, Laxtonian, Laxton’s Prog- 
ress, Little Marvel, and Premium Gem 
are dwarf varieties which mature in 54 
to 62 days. 


Any pea which grows more than 20 








inches high is out of the dwarf class and 
will need staking. The taller-growing 
peas (Alderman, Thos. Laxton) require 
a slightly longer time to reach maturity, 
the average period being about 75 
days. Support them by means of wire, 
heavy twine, or sharpened, twiggy tree 
branches put in between the double 
rows placed 21% to 3 feet apart. Birds, 
snails, and slugs enjoy young pea vines. 
Better bait for snails when you plant, 
and cover the row with wire screen to 
protect against birds. 

Regular cultivation after the plants 
are up, thorough watering once a week 
when the weather becomes warm, and 
continuous picking (just as for sweet 
peas) of mature pods will keep your 
vigorously. 


vines growing 


Watch for signs of aphids, for which 


bushes or 


spray with nicotine sulphate, and for 
mildew, which can be controlled with 
sulphur dustings. 


LETTUCE 

Lettuce can be the gardener’s pet. It 
is an ideal “catch” crop—one that can 
be tucked in among slower-growing veg- 
etables—which transplants easily, grows 
almost equally well in sun or part shade, 
and has no serious weaknesses, or liabil- 
ities to pests and diseases. Lettuce can 
can be planted where it is to grow, or 
seeded in flat or box and transplanted 
as space is available. It will grow in 
window boxes and pots, and is one of 
the few vegetables that can be freely rec- 
ommended for mixed plantings with 
flowers. 

The tendency of lettuce to bolt to 
seed in summer can be overcome by 
planting in shade or by covering the 
with with lath 
frames. (We saw beautiful lettuce grow- 
ing in mid-July last year under frames 
made of split bamboo.) Abundant. regu- 
lar watering makes lettuce tender, keeps 


rows cheesecloth, or 


it green, and delays seed-production. 
Of the heading varieties, Iceberg, Cos- 
berg (an introduction of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture which stands 
heat) , New York, and White Boston are 


among the best. 











SUNSETS new book on Western 
vegetables and fruit is your guide 
to victory garden success 


Years of experience with amateur and 
expert gardeners have given the authors 
of this book the ability to single out 
the one or more steps in the production 
of each vegetable which controls its suc- 
cess or failure. The pitfalls which 
have wrecked hundreds of gardens are 
pointed out so that you may avoid 





them. 
explained in easy-to-follow words and 
Sunset’s Vegetable Garden 


The successful techniques are 


diagrams. 
Book is not a text book but a step-by- 
step demonstration of practical home 
food gardening. 


Reapy Aspout Marca 1 
If you want your copy of this new 
book mailed the day it is off the press, 
send $1 to Book Department, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, California. 





= 

















Of the loose-leaved varieties, Black 
Seeded Simpson, Early Curled Simpson, 
and Prize Head are recommended for 
home growing. 


The Cos or Romaine type of lettuce is 
one of the easiest to grow, particularly 
during the warmer months. The White 
Paris or Trianon is a good summer vari- 
ety. One of the advantages of growing 
Romaine is the fact that you can harvest 
it more or less continuously by merely 
removing the larger, outer leaves. 


ONIONS 

We can afford to learn about onions 
from England’s war-time gardeners, 
who gave more space to them in 1942 
than to any other vegetable except po- 
tatoes. Like potatoes, they constitute a 
staple food which can be stored for 
future use. 


Onions are a California “natural” for 
February, and it is during this month 
that the main sowings are made for fall 
harvest. 

The soil for them should be heavily 
manured, but this should be worked in 
several months before sowing, and if 
you have no manured ground available 
at this time, it would be best to sow in 
unmanured ground and feed with quick 
commercial fertilizers later. 

Onions are a good vegetable to follow 
potatoes, or any other crop which stirs 
and opens the soil, since they like good 
drainage. 

Onions will stand heat if they have 
sufficient moisture; on the other hand, 
they don’t like long periods of dampness 
without sunshine. If your soil is very 
heavy, it is well to place a layer of sandy, 
light soil on top before sowing. 

Sow fresh seed fairly thick in drills 
that are 1 foot apart and not more than 
1% inch deep. When they are a few in- 
ches high, thin to 4 to 6 inches apart, 
and use the thinnings as green onions. 
Onions do not mind transplanting; in 
fact, transplanting produces the best dry 
onions. The transplants should be about 
the size of a pencil and the roots and the 
top should be trimmed back and set out 
in double rows about 2 inches apart in 
the row. Soak the ground thoroughly 
after transplanting and keep the weeds 
down from planting to harvest. 

Dry onions are ready for harvesting 
after the leaves have turned yellow, at 
which time the foliage should be broken 
or crushed. After a week or 10 days dig 
the bulbs and allow them to ripen and 
dry on top of the ground. 

Good varieties recommended for dry- 
ing are White Portugal, Australian 
Brown, Southport Yellow Globe, and 
Southport Red Globe. The Sweet Ber- 
muda is a good variety for the warmer 
interior sections, while the Sweet Span- 
ish is a good variety for Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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TO SUNSET READERS | 


WHO MAIL COUPON BELOW A 1 





NEW 1943 


<A t 


ARDEN GUIDE And Catalog 


Book of the Year for VICTORY GARDENERS 
This big new Germain’s Garden Guide and Catalog 
was especially prepared for the 800,000 California Vic- 
tory Gardeners of 1943. Its 88 pages are packed with 
practical information, explaining and illustrating how 
to start your garden successfully; how to increase yield 
with bigger, finer vegetables and flowers the year around. 
Written in non-technical language. 

Special Victory Garden Section—many practical 
helps on proper soil preparation; how much seed to 
plant to supply your family; necessary vitamins that 
each vegetable contains; helpful hints on care of plants. 
Tells you how to select the varieties of vegetables and 
flowers for best results. Gives latest information about 


(SERMAINS 





fertilizers and insecticides; includes a com- 
plete Spray Chart for every type of plant. 
Illustrates the 1943 All-Americans, your 
favorite annuals, perennials, bulbs, roses, 
etc. Offers many low priced collections to 
save you money. 

Written for the climate, soils, seasons, 
and methods of all parts of California. For 
your FREE copy—mail coupon below. 


MAIL FREE COUPON 


ee Sa ee 
| GERMAIN’S, 625 So. Hill St., I 
| Dept. F-1, Los Angeles, Cal. | 
| Please send me copy of Germain’s ““GAR- | 
| DEN GUIDE & CATALOG” without cost | 
| or obligation. | 
I | 
| | 
| Address - | 





VICTORY GARDENERS! 


Fight Seed Decay and | 
Damping-Off! 
Make your garden successful! 
SEMESAN will help! Get it— 
treat flower and vegetable seeds 
and bulbs—see how it reduces 
seed rotting and damping-off. 
Economical. Generally kills 
thrips on glad corms; also effect- 
ive as a spray for mildew and 
black spot of roses. All dealers. 
Flower Pamphlet sent free from 
**Du Bay,” Wilmington, Del. 





















Fultonia 
NTABBS 


Watch healthy plants grow lovely 

and straggly plants grow strong. SEASONS 
African Violets, this rich FOOD | $90 | | 
in convenient tablets. Effec- 

tive in spite of fluctuating heat and sunless days. 


PLANTABBS CO., Baltimore, Maryland 
At Dealers 10c—25c—$1.00—$3.50 





Feed House Plants, including 
Poinsettias, Gardenias, and 











FOR VICTORY. . 


BUY 
UNITED STATES 
WAR . 


BONDS and STAMPS 
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. EALL / 
GETS ’EM: 


% TAPS is a potent poison bait, 
which, properly used, is effective 
in controlling slugs and snails. It 
is sold by nurseries and garden 
supply stores. Try a package! 


@ Ask for this 
Free Folder 


We have issued a 
new folder which 
tells exactly how 
to use TAPS. It is 
chock full of new 
ideas. +x Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


PACIFIC GUANO CO. 


BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
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POTATOES 


How to Grow Them 
Successfully 


I. the people of Aran, with the help of 
some seaweed and a few bushels of soil, 
can grow potatoes on top of almost solid 
rock, there is no good reason why those 
in more favorable circumstances should 
consider them difficult to grow. 


SOIL 
Potatoes want a fairly light, rich, well- 
drained soil that is sufficiently moist 
before planting to make unnecessary fur- 
ther watering until after the plants are 
well above the ground. Strawy manure 
sauses scabby potatoes; any manure 
should be deeply spaded under several 

weeks before planting. 


PLANTING AND CULTURE 

Spring crops should be sown in Feb- 
ruary or March in milder parts of the 
West, and in April in the Northwest. 

Use only certified, disease-free seed 
potatoes. Some growers prefer to use 
small, whole tubers; larger potatoes, cut 
into pieces, each with at least one eye, 
can also be used, the cut sections being 
dipped in lime or sulphur to prevent rot. 

In planting, place the tubers or pieces 
(cut side down) 4” deep (6” in very light 
soil) and 12” to 18” apart, depending on 
the size of variety, in rows 24” apart. 

When the plants are 6” high, begin to 
gradually draw or “hill up” the soil 
around them, leaving a furrow for water- 
ing and cultivating. Usually only one 
soaking is necessary, about 2 months 
after planting and just before the flower- 
ing period. 

Early, or “new” potatoes can be dug 
when the tops begin to flower. The main 
crop should be dug after the tops die 
down. Store potatoes in a cool, dark 
place with screen protection to keep out 
potato moths which eat the tubers. In 
colder regions, store in a frost-proof place. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 

Hilling-up and clearing away of old 
vines will help prevent the appearance 
of the potato moth and its caterpillar, 
which attacks leaves, stems, and tubers. 

The most serious disease, not preva- 
lent in the West, however, is the potato 
blight, which occurs most often in moist 
regions. It is best controlled by dusting 
with Bordeaux mixture from the time 
the plants are 6” tall and every 10 days 
thereafter. 

VARIETIES 

Recommended varieties for Southern 
California are White Rose and Red Rose 
(early), and British Queen (late); for 
Central California, Garnet and Gold 
Coin (early), and Burbank and Kla- 
math (late); for the Northwest, Irish 
Cobbler (early) , and Netted Gem (late) . 


CARDEN CATALOG PARADE 
FOR 1943 





DAHLIAS 


SEEDS 





Alice Meussdorffer has won fame for the size, beauty and 
es of Dablias she has developed. In 2 flower shows in 
1941, her Dahlias won 31 prizes and her “Amador Queen” was 
voted best in 1942 by the Dahlia Society of California. Her 
catalog lists these prize winners and gives hints on how to 
grow better Dahlias. Write to: 


MISS ALICE MEUSSDORFFER 
487 Hanover Street San Francisco, Calif. 


The Home Garden Guide published by the Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co. alphabetically lists on gives valuable tips for successfully 
growing Vegetables and Flowers from seeds. Well illustrated, 
easy to read and understand, every home gardener should 
have this book. Write for your free copy to Mr. Charles P. Morse, 


FERRY-MORSE SEED COMPANY 
500 Paul Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 








DAH LIAS Tiny pompene, cut flower types, eye-filling 


giants. Prize winners all. 10¢ to 75¢ per root. Described in 

spring catalog now ready. Profusely illustrated. Free on request. 
MILLER DAHLIA FARMS 

13055 24th Avenue So. Seattle, Wash. 





RHODODENDRONS 





Plants which take but a little care and yet give attractive 
blooms year after year—these are rhododendrons. Their popu- 
larity has increased tremendously. To meet demand, Nursery- 
man Endre Ostbo has selected the choicest among hundreds 
of his English Hybrid Rhododendrons including Loderi, Loderi 
King George, Fabis (orange-apricot), and Mrs. G. W. Leak 
(deep pink). Gardeners may secure without charge this out- 
standing list 


Write to KING OF SHRUBS NURSERY, Bellevue, Wash. 


t PLANT A 1943 


* VICTORY GARDEN * 


with Gill Bros. Selected Seeds 
Send today for FREE Catalog of Vegetable Seeds; also 
‘lower Seeds and Dahlia and Gladiolus Bulbs. 
You Save on Everything You Raise 
GILL BROS. EED co. 
(Dept. S)—Montavilla Station Portland, Ore. 











PEARCE SEEDS cic. 
GARDENS 
“The most interesting Seed Catalog,” so hundreds have written 


us. A copy of it is yours for the asking 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. S4. Moorestown, New Jersey 








BLUE BERRIES 


CAMELLIAS 








For home makers who enjoy an abundance of ripe berries, 
the giant hybrid blueberries, developed by the Eberhardt 
Blueberry Nurseries of Olympia, are attracting wide at- 
tention. Eaten fresh, in blueberry pies, or for home can- 
ning, these are delicious and thrifty additions to western 
gardens. An attractively colored catalog giving full particeu- 
lars is ready and may be secured by writing 
EBERHARDT BLUEBERRY NURSERIES, 
Route 7, Box 598, Olympia, Washington. 


PLANT ‘‘Carter’s Quality”’ 


CAMELLIAS 


FOR GORGEOUS BLOOM 
From early October to late May. 
FREE! Price List and Specialist’s Simple Growing Directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 
“Camellias Exclusively” 
525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Park, Calif. 








SHRUBS 


ROSES 











GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1943 


is an extremely interesting booklet full 
of information about the newest, rarest 
and handsomest trees and shrubs. 


Copy Mailed On Request 


CLARKE NURSERY Box 343 San Jose, Calif. 





ROSE BUSHES 


Bush Roses, 40¢ each: $4.20 per dozen: $33.00 per 100. 
Tree Roses, $1.10 to $1.75 each. Order now as we do not 
advise planting bare root after Mar. 1 
Write for Catalog 
PORT STOCKTON NURSERY STOCKTON, CALIF. 
2910 East Main Street 


























SEEDS 


BULBS 











Western gardeners can now secure the famous Burpee 
seeds in San Francisco. Many are new varieties of vege- 
tables and flowers never offered before—developed to give 
a better yield in smaller space. This new 1943 W. Atlee 
Burpee catalog is rated a mine of opportunity. Write for 
this free 128-page catalog to RAY'S SEED STORE, 1140 
Mission St., San Francisco, where a full line of Burpee’s 
seeds can be secured. 
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PLANT VEGETABLE SEEDS NOW 


Send for big new catalog listing SELECTED vegetable and 
flower seeds and bulbs. Send now. 


CARL SALBACH fe,ieai 








THE LARGEST 

ASSORTMENT 

AND FINEST NEW 

DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT, Capitola, Calif. 














SUNSET 
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SHOPPING CENTER Me x. 








HOUSEHOLD 





HOUSEHOLD TREES & SHRUBS 





RUSTLESS KEEPS RAIN OUT 
NO DRAFT—ADDS BEAUTY 


A VENTILATOR you have been looking for— 
made of cedar fashioned after the Venetian Blind. 
Really adds to the beauty of a room. Slides easily 
to fit your window. Fine enamel finish in all cream 
on one side and cream with brown trimmings on 
the other. 

Prices delivered to ag with order 
Size adjustable from 20” to 37” 
Size adjustable from 26” po Wr rccccccces 
Money back "cca returned in 10 days 
Order today fro 


EL REY VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


780 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 

















BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 








PLANT FOOD 










TREE SURGERY 
COMES 


WARTIME 


New Beauty & Comfort 
in your home! 


Ambassador Venetians at your win- 
dows will work wonders in your home 
or office. Their soft colors and gleam- 
ing smoothness add a rich new note to 
any decorative scheme. 
The oldest manufacturer of Venetians 
in Northern California builds them to 
a standard of quality that rates the 
famous "I. V. Seal of Approval.” 
If you want the finest Wood 
Venetians, specify 
“ AMBASSADOR” 
when you buy. 


At leading retail stores 


Ambassador Venetian Blind Corp. 


650 Camelia St. Berkeley, Calif. 












EMERGENCY 
JOBS ONLY 











Keeping power lines clear of interfering 
branches ... pruning limbs that endan- 
ger life and property...only such jobs— 
government, military and emergency— 
can be handled in wartime. If actual 
danger exists call DAVEY. If not, let's 
win the war first! 


* DAVEY « 


TREE SURGERY CO.LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO ~—- FRESNO LOS ANGELES 


Russ Bldg. Mattei Bidg. Story Bldg. 
SKILL « KNOWLEDGE + EXPERIENCE 























@, CLEAN WITH 


"= 





NORTHWEST GROWN 


Complete line Fruit, Berry, Nut Trees, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Perennials and fine Roses. 
Be sure to send for our fine color catalog — 
It’s Free. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Dept. S. Hillsboro, 





Ore. 

















Enosit Cnemicat Co. 


1930 33rd Ave., Oakland 
HOWE, PAINT, LINOLEUM PT. STORES 


Be ee eee ee eee” 


HOUSEHOLD 














PLANT CHEy, 
GROW PLANTS 
ath ot without soir 


FOOD! 


Overcome shortages in fresh 
and canned vegetables by 
growing your own. It's 
profitable! 


ENJOY PRODUCTIVE 
VICTORY GARDENS 


Make your Vegetable Garden thrive from start to harvest. 
Get more and finer vegetables and fruits by feeding them 


PLANT-CHEM 


SALTS 


—a complete and balanced hydroponic plant food. 20¢ 

package makes 1214 gallons Plant-Chem solution; $1 
a makes 100 gallons. Larger packages for Nurseries 
and Growers cost less per gallon. 


AT WOOLWORTH’S NURSERIES ¢ GARDEN DEPT’S 
. 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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STOP MOTH 
DAMAGE FOR 
THE DURATION! 


Protect precious fabrics from destruction by 











Rr: 


HOE-S TRING P oTATo cuTTER 








moth larva. Spray suits, dresses, furs, rugs, furniture 
















$s Y with safe, effective “STOP-MOTH"! Now available in Tes 
F handy, quick-dissolving toblet form. Each tablet makes | NEW 
pint. Absolutely safe around children and pets. ORDER 
TODAY! Send $1.00 for box of 4 “STOP-MOTH’ tablets. 3 AND 
Mokes 4 pints, full-strength moth-proofing fluid. Order direct! # ‘ HANDY 
M & M SERVICE BUREAU < Rie non 
305 McKay Building » PORTLAND, OREGON FOR 
, SLICING TOOL 
MISCELLANEOUS ee 
FRUITS A A 
FOR SALADS ) ) 
— = ond 
VEGETABLES 
Do You Own FOR SOUPS 


Buy now, for stock is limited and cannot be replaced for the 
— 
Just slip a SLICK on your knife and peel off shoe-string pota- 
toes. Hold knife and potato as illustrated. Each stroke cuts 
six ———- even sized strips. 

For sal 4 wo hardware and department stores, 

F. W. Woolworth Co., Sprouse-Reitz Co., etc. 
GILLAN SALES CO., Merchandise Mart, San Francisco. 
MILLER MFG. CO., Route 2, Box No. 50, Portland, Ore. 


ENGLISH & DOMESTIC YARNS 


Prices Lower Than Retail Stores 
Domestic $3.00 and $3.20 Ib.; English from $4.80 lb.; prepaid. 
Sock and baby yarns, also needles, instruction books, 
weaving, crocheting supplies. Send 10c for English or Domestic 
Samples. Tell us your oo needs when writing for prices. 
HANDICRAFT SHOPS, 1602EI Camino Real, Menio Park, Cal. 
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Scratching” Dog? 
Itch, scratch, dig and bite—shedding loose hair about the 
house—skin getting red, bare and sore? Pity your poor dog. 
It's no fun. Even though clean and flea-free he may still be 
suffering torment from an intense, itching irritation centered 
in the nerve endings of his tortured skin. Many dogs are like 
that. Don’t scold. Try to help him. At any good drug counter, 
t or sport shop get a 25¢ package of Rex Hunters Dog 
Powdere—made for scratching dogs. Follow directions, use 
—_ right away and look for quick improvement. Th d 
ect th hey made this test. One owner writes: “Rex Hunters 
pnd hel my dog at once. He was almost crazy 
with the itch. Now he is feeling fine.” Costs only a quarter 

to make the test. Why not make it now? 
Important. Keep dog's sleeping quarters disinfected, deodorized 
with Rex Hunters Pine Oil Disinfectant. Few drops counteract 
dog odor with pure, clean scent of pine woods. Helps keep 
away fleas, lice. 50c at dealers or J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 459, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PLANTING PLANTING 

















Nuts for Shade 


What do you want in a shade tree — fast growth, 
beautiful leafy shade, no pests, clean and easy 
to take care of? Nut trees can give you these 
advantages plus. 

Mahan Pecan. The strong growing trees soon 
bear amazing quantities of giant 242 inch long 
nuts. You can crack one against another in your 
hand and the halves break out easily. All genuine 
Mahan Pecans (the world’s finest Pecan) sold in 
California or Arizona bear an Armstrong label. 
S%@ to 1 in. caliper trees (were 6 to 10 feet tall 
before cut back for planting to 18 in.) $4.50 each 
Nellis Pecan. Near the seacoast, this handsome 
heavy-bearing Pecan, a 12-year Ist prize winner 
at the L. A. County Fair, is best. % in. caliper 
trees $2.75. 

McAllister Hiccan. This hybrid between, the 
Pecan and the Hickory has beautiful 18 inch 
glossy leaves. It is a vigorous tree, sturdy with 
the strenc >f Hickory. The nuts are amazingly 

larc ze. Ay calipered 8 to 10 foot trees cut back 
to 2 feet for pl ee $3.00 each. 

Chinese Chestnut. Our selected seedling trees 
rour dd hea ded d, spreading speci- 
weeter than other Chestnuts 















greatest of ease. 6 to 8 





rees 


Please add 3% sales tax. We will pack and ship 
any one tree to you for 20c additional (in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona). 30c for 2 trees, 35c for 3 trees, 
40c for 4 trees. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 North Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario Office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd. No. Hollywood 





[AMAZING 





Imagine strawberry plants 
that bloom or bear almost 
the year around! 
Plants that produce 
luscious, ripe-red 
berries for your 
breakfast month 
after month! These 
amazing perennial 
strawberry plants—a 
brand-new type—will 
bear from early spring to 
freezing winter in any 
climate. In mild climates 
or in your living room . . . 
they give you berries to 
eat practically the year 
around! No special atten- 
tion needed —no plant 
food, no fertilizer — just 
water regularly! 


SEND NO MONEY 





| 7m 
Special Offer! 
For a limited time only, 
you can get three of 
these amazing straw- 
berry plants by sending 
your name and address 
on a penny postcard to 

ED, 2 


Csiit By 

y return mail . 

you will receive three rae _ pod ag ve 
of these year-around, plants you order, plus 
indoors or outdoors, | postageand sales tax. Sat- 
strawberry plants for | istacti teed —o' 


$1.39 C.0.D.... plus 
postage and sales tax. 





your money back by re- 
turn mail. 




































THE ORCHID AMARYLLIS §<): sowing red, 


Sprekelia hybrid. Blooms in all seasons. Large, 50¢. Jumbo, 75¢ 


Tropical Spider Lily, immense white fls., 50¢. Amaryllis hybd., 


50¢. All 3 bulbs, $1.25. Add tax. Postpaid. Bulb Catalog free 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S., 1412 Third St., La Verne, Cal. 























PLANT YOUR VICTORY GARDEN NOW! 
3 Outstanding Items 
BANNER STRAWBERRIES 


An outstanding variety for the home garden. 
Large, firm, deep red in color, fine flavor, pro- 
duces heavy yield. 


Camellia Offer 


You liked our Armstrong Cornerstone Camellia 
Collection offered in October's Sunset. The ‘Three 
Musketeers Camellia Offer’ is an even more out- 
standing collection. 

What a gay, dashing, self-compl lete group it is, 
every one distinctively different e be 

its ape Until your planting includes th 

ties it cannot be considered to h 
of these most beautiful of all w 
Julia Drayton. This, our large st yal 
1 brilliant scarlet. The huge, symr 
ranged petals are occasionally slightly marked 
with white. 

Alba Plena. This best pure white kir 
fully double flowers. Each wa 
is symmetrically arranged in 
tion of the favorite variety, P 
Princess Bacciochi. The star tlin gl Y be a 
mine-red flowers achieve tl 


50c a doz. 25 plants for $ 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES 


An outstanding variety. Produces tasty buds the first $ 





season. Both decorative and rich in vitamins. 
30c each. SPECIAL—4 for 


STRAWBERRY RHUBARB 


A vigorous grower. Stalks are medium size of light red 
color and fine flavor. Will produce this year. 


30¢ each. SPECIAL—4 for 
Postpaid Prices 


All 3 above ime only $9.75 


VISIT OUR NURSERY 
We Carry a Complete Line of Vegetable Plants 













Cc _ symmetricall y 
petals make 
5146 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif. OL. 1785 nd yet show 


Three study plants in gallon containers, one of 
each ($8.25 1942 Catalog value), for $5.00, plus 15c 
sales tax. Add 40c for packing and delivery 
charges within 150 miles of Ontario. More distant 
—. no packing charge and shipped express 
collect 


as fes od yage 12 January Sunset. 
ROCKHILL —" zit cit or i tal 


BANNER — 








Armstrong Nurseries 
412 North Euclid Ave. 
(Address all mail to Ontario Office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd. 


Popular heavy yielding variety, deep red 
in color, ideal for home gardens. 


SPECIAL—40 plants for $1, postpaid 
BEGONIA BULBS—=s for $1, postpaid 


Healthy, vigorous, selected bulbs. Plant now for beauty in 
your garden this spring and summer. Your choice of white, 
pink, scarlet, orange, apricot, and salmon colors. Either 
Camellia or Carnation types. 

WRITE FOR NEW 1943 CATALOG 


cone Including vegetable seeds and plants. 
V 


) CHRISTENSEN NURSERY CO. 
i 6343 West Portal Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Ontario, Calif. 


No. Hollywood 





PLANT FOOD 



























WATER LILIES 


Our Beautiful Catalogue sent FREE. 
Gives complete directions for build- 
ing pools, lists over 100 varieties 
Water Lilies, both Hardy and Tropi- 
cal. Also Lotus, Bog plants, Water 
Scavengers and Aquarium Supplies. 
Guaranteed plants, sent Postpaid. 


_VAN NESS WATER GARDENS e R.D. 1, Upland, Calif. 


“THE LAWN THAT REQUIRES NO MOWING 


SEED DICHONDRA! 


Broadcast seed in New Lawn, or in old. Eventually 
it will choke out other grass. 2500 Seed, $1.00. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


J. L. Bunch, 1127 So. Gabriel Blvd. 
San Gabetel, California 


S!ANT BEGONIAS 


10 SURE-BLOOM TUBERS $1 
MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS—Choice five colors, each . 25¢ 





WHY NITROGEN 
IS NECESSARY — 


All plants need a sufficient supply of nitrogen 
for steady, healthy growth—no plant can do 
without it. Since chemical nitrogen has gone 
to war, it’s important to know that MILORGAN- 





ITE, being organic, is naturally rich in nitrogen— 
and all other essential elements. It pays to 


insist on— 


MILORGANITE 


Effective, easy to apply, non- 
burning, long-lasting, eco- 
nomical, MILORGANITE is 
the ideal fertilizer. Comes in 





{ 
z 7 
33 
GLOXINIA—Five colors, each ‘ . Be e- 
TIGRIDIA—Five separate colors,each . . . . . 15¢ handy 25, 50, & 100 Ib. bags. By 
CALADIUM—Ten separate colors,each . . . . . 35e 2 
DAHLIAS—Many prize varieties, each - + + Be CITY COAL CO. EASTBAYCOAL | 2 
YELLOW rr LLAS—Extra large bulbs,each . . . 15¢ 565 Bayshore & STONE CO. at 
DP 10¢ postage and Calif. tax, please oe. 
BOB ANDERSON - 1415 Echo Park Ave. - Los Angeles San Francisco 1298 Hopkins St. |- 
tied antennal Wasser Bartley 





FOR VICTORY VEGETABLE 
GARDENS ........USE 


PLANT-CHEM sats 


The complete hydroponic plant food. 
See larger advertisement on page 45. 


Ask Your Garden Supply Dealer 





~ NOTICE: | — IN THE PURCHASE | “OF > PL ANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid price’ 
in his advertisement. This rule shall govern trans 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers 
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PLANTING 








The Date’s Rival 


You can grow the Date’s only successful rival 
right here in Southern California. 

Jujubes are a little larger than a date. They are 
crisp and crunchy to bite into and have a deli- 
cious sweet flavor when you eat them fresh. 
Semi-dried many prefer them to dates. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture out of thou- 
sands of seedlings selected two varieties, the 
Lang and the Li. They were so enthusiastic about 
them and Jujubes in general that they prepared 
a bulletin giving easy to follow instructions for 
candying the fruits and other uses. 

In Asia Minor the Armenians for many years 
have known about Jujubes and here snap up all 
of our locally grown ones to prepare a candied 
delicacy. 

Many fruit trees are ornamental but Jujubes are 
outstanding. Every leaf looks as if it had been 
freshly varnished and polished. 

The medium sized trees fit well into a home 
planting. Unless your soil is very heavy clay, 
Jujubes will thrive in it. They even thrive in soils 
with some alkali and never get thirsty. Camels 
and Jujubes both come from a desert country and 
need little water. 

Often Jujubes bear the first year after planting, 
and the second year you get a considerable crop. 
Lang Jujube, 5-6 ft., $1.50; Li Jujube, 4-5 ft., $1.50. 
(Sc sales tax) For packing and shipping charges 
add 20c in California, Arizona and Nevada. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
Address all mail to our Ontario office 


No. Hollywood Branch, 12908 Magnolia Blvd. 
















‘“PASADENA TOURNAMENT” 


PLANTING 








ORDER NOW... THE NEW 
Thornless — Distinctive — Sturdy — Ever 
Ever Blooming — Entirely a New Type 


BUSH ROSE 


A Cecile Brunner type in the red 
Postpaid $1.50 
Also many of the new outstanding intro- 
ductions and old standbys 
Send for your Catalog — 


MARSH’S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVENUE PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 




















CAMELLIAS** II 
The varieties are of PRIME IMPORTANCE—Buy DIRECT 
from GROWER. We will assist you in your selection of 
the varieties perfectly suited for YOUR LOCATION and 
for use in CORSAGES, HAIRDRESSES, ETC., or as a 
MARVELOUS EVERGREEN FLOWERING PLANT, for 
your garden. Write for list of varieties 

TORMEY’S GARDENS, Temple City, Calif. Growers of 
Camellias and Gardenias exclusively. On Baldwin Ave., 1 
Mile South of Las Tunas Drive. (See our Plant Display 
in State Building, Exposition Park, Los Angeles.) 





GLORIOUS NEW PETUNIAS 
1943 All-Americans 


Igloo. . .compact mounds of white; free-flower’g. . Pkts. 25¢ 

English Violet. . .New color-in Petunias; dwarf. . Pkts. 25c¢ 

America. . .soft pink carnation-flow’rd doubles .. Pkts. 50 

Marigold Sunkist. ..rich orange Harmony-type. .Pkts. 25c¢ 

Cosmos Dazzler... New Giant Sensation crimson . Pkts. 25c¢ 

BETTER GARDENS, 2446 Huntington Dr., San Marino, Cal. 
“Seeds That Make Them So”’ 





NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS. 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid price’ 
in his advertisement. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 
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NEW LINOLEUM WASH 
SAVES TIME-WORK- FLOORS 


Get in step with Uncle Sam by 
conserving what you have. 
Let Wear-Well Wonder-Wash 
clean your linoleum and at the 
same time leave a protective 
film. Does two jobs in one. 
Use no soap—add 2-4 tsp. per 
qt. of water—mop linoleam— 
let dry. As easy as that. Re- 
maining film is smooth, easily 
cleaned, not slippery. Restores 
rough, brittle linoleum—pre- 
serves new. Ask your dealer— 
or postpaid on receipt of price. 
$1.00 qt. 

WESTERN WAX WORKS 
118 - 4th St. Oakland 
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All American Selections 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FRENCH MARIGOLD DWARF. MELODY—bronze 
medal 1942, brilliant bright orange color; ROYAL SCOT 
—beautifully striped mahogany and gold; SCARLET 
GLOW—plants grow 10” tall, mahogany turning to 
orange searlet. 25c¢ per Pkt 

NIEREMBERGIA, purple robe, half-hardy perennial 
blooms in 15 weeks from seed. Grows 6” tall. 50e per Pkt. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI, “Art Shades,” ‘Red Glory,” 
“Rosy Morn,” “Salmon Glory.” 25¢ per Pkt. 


Visit our complete gar tore. Open Sundays. 


Schoorls 


1433 Broadway 


Burlingame, Calif. 
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LABORATORY TESTED 
For GERMINATION 


VICTORY GARDENS are now a “‘must’’.. . 800,000 
patriotic California home gardeners are planting this 
Spring. 

Do as successful market growers do... plant 
GERMAIN’S new 1943 Vegetable Seed. Only the 
finest seed is selected for Germain's packets . . . scrup- 
ulously cleaned and graded... then given rigid labora- 
tory tests for purity and germination. Easy planting 
directions on every packet. 


Most Packets 5c and 10c— AT YOUR DEALERS. 
FREE — Planting Guide for Spring. 


(SERMAINS 


SEEDS Germinate 








Lovely TIGRIDIAS | 


Famed Aztec Tiger Flower 
Only $1 for a Dozen 
Now’s the time for you to plant these native Pan-American 
beauties for gorgeous and abundant blooms summer and fall 
Your choice of six colors: Pink, Orange, Yellow, White, Rose, 
Vermillion. 


Write us for price per thousand 
JOHN COLYN, JR.—Grower 





CARNATION PLANTS | 


Pratt’s English Border Type Special Offer---Six extra 
large plants in three named varieties $2.75. Twelve ex- 
tra large plants in four named varieties $5.00, postage 
paid. Flowers up to 3 in. across, Will bloom profusely 
this season. Cultural and propagating instructions with 
each order. R. H. PRATT, Renton, Wash. 





PLANT FOOD 





1425 Rockefeller Avenue Everett, Washingt 


/;GETABLES 


oe 6 of Burpee’s ee & PACKETS 


Beet, Radish an 


OF <= Tomato--a l(ic-Pkt. of seeds 
LAAT of each, all 5 postpaid for 
ges just 10c--send dime today! 
Ve Bur,ee’s Seed Catalog Free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
687 Burpee Building, — Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 










OLYMPIC BERRY 


Plant now and enjoy this delicious Victory 

‘ood, rich in vitamins and minerals. Large 

practically seedless and coreless. Outstan¢ 

ing in flavor, sweet, needing little sugar. 

2 for $1.00 Patented plant 
Supplied only by 


HALLACK F. GREIDER 
Olympic Berry Farm Vashon, Wash. 


Giant VIOLETS 


New Giant Royal ELK. 

velvety, purple blossoms 2 inches, 
stems up to 12, leaves over 5 inches 
across, sturdy, vigorous. 3 for $1.10 
Special—or 6 all different violet 
plants, $1.10. Postpaid in Calif. with cultural 
directions and Catalog of 35 Varieties of Vio 
lets. (Add 10¢ postage out of California.) 

PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


BETTER PRIMROSES | 


Huge florets, unusual shades. 300 fresh Polyanthus seeds 
$1.00. Cultural guide. Other hardy primula seed. List. 
THE CLARKES, Growers, Fine Pansy Seed 
Clackamas, Oregon 


























Double Acting 
All-Purpose i 


FERTILIZER 


and SOIL CONDITIONER 
y 


GARDEN 
AIDS IN 


1 
Big 50-Ib. $] 49 


bag for 


Organic;clean; no ob- 
jectionable odor. Pro- 
vides both humus and 
plant food. If your 
dealer can’t supply 
you, ask Cypress Abbey 
Co., Box 38,Colma,Calif, 


Apply now for hardy 
annuals; winter-grow- 
ing vegetables; lawns; 
anything needing a 
spring “push.” 









* NEW, EXCLUSIVE! 
Peat Moss combined with 
weed-free sheep manure— 
at cost of peat moss alone! 












. 
A CURED AND PULVERIZED 
PEAT MOSS . SHEEP MANURE : 






. 
HELPS CONSERVE MOISTURE 
WICH ORC ANIC 






. 
CYPRESS ABBEY COMPANY 
COLMA, CALIFORNIA 


$0 UBS. NET WEIGHT 















ABBEY BRAND 


FLORANITE 


AT STORES, NURSERIES 
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PLANTING 
























Why Miss Them? 


Many Californians ignore all plants that drop 
their leaves each winter. They deprive themselves 
of stimulating lovely garden pictures each spring. 
These are easy to grow, not particular as to loca- 


tion or soil. 


Wintersweet. A much branched, 6 foot shrub, 
every twig lined in late winter with exquisite 
waxy, pale yellow flowers like miniature star- 
like magnolia blooms. They fill the air with the 


delicious fragrance of Jonquils and Violets. 


Blood-Red Flowering Quince. Immense vivid red 
blooms gleam like rubies against the bare pic- 
few easily arranged twigs 


turesque stems. 
make a showy long lasting bouquet. 


Persian Lilac. This genuine Lilac is the best one 
for California — proves it each year by producing 
great quantities of sweetly fragrant lavender-lilac 
blooms for cutting on a neatly foliaged 6 ft. bush. 
Snowdrop Tree. Imagine a small 8 foot tree on 
one side of your lawn (the sprinklers won't 
bother), every small branch hanging full of one 
inch bell-shaped, pure white flowers. They look 


like little silver bells and are fine for cutting. 


Make spring beautiful in your garden every year 
by planting the above group. Just order Collection 
No. 19 and we will send one sturdy plant of each 
for $3.50, plus llc sales tax and 20c for packing 


and shipping in California and Arizona. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 North Euclid Ave. 
(Address all mail to Ontario Office) 


12808 Magnolia Blvd. 


Ontario, Calif. 


No. Hollywood 














. prom Spacially Selected 
STURDY STRAINS! 


<< It’s patriotic, thrifty and EASY to 
raise a year's vegetable supply for 
four people! Start right. . . start 
early! Write now for our CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLE GARDEN .. . including 
Corn, Bean, Beet, Carrot, Radish, 
Lettuce, Squash, Muskmelon, Pepper, 
Cucumber, Turnip, Tomato, Celery, 
and Onion... all tested, vital, highly 
productive seeds! Complete growing 
instructions enclosed with each order 


14 PTS. sricini F 


Write for our Gree Ilastrated 
1943 Guide to Victory Gardening 


F. LAGOMARSINO :2:. 





Box 1115-t SACRAMENTO, CALIF 


PLANT NOW—FAMOUS BANNER 


STRAWBERRIES 


This improved variety is the best, the most uniform and the 
heaviest yielding for home gardens. Color is deep rich red and 
when fully a =~ a flavor suggestive of the wild berry. 

SPECIAL — 12 plants 35¢, 100 only $2.50 
Postpaid in Northern California. Add 20¢ for orders less than 
$2.00. 3° sales tax. 

SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 
1720 Ocean Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
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PLANTING 


PLANTING 











ORNAMENTAL AND PRACTICAL 


re $2.50 and up 
WASHINGTON NAVEL ORANGE........... $2.50 and up 
VALENCIA ORANGE.....................-- $2.50 and up 
MEYER LEMON, tree form ..................... . $3.00 
MEYER LEMON, bush form.............. 85¢ and $1.75 
LIMEQUAT 
GRAPEFRUIT, marsh seedless . 


A limited number of larger trees are 
available in the above varieties. 


We Welcome Your Sunday Visit 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


El Camino Real at S. P. Depot Millbrae, Calif 





Lemons - Oranges - Grapefruit | 




















TOP FLIGHT EDIBLE ITEMS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER! 
G lot 3 old 
ARTICHOKES il'preduce 24 to 36 chokes, start art $y 
ing in May. 35c ea. 
CHERRY CURRANT etl pane. i i 1 


La i} f strawt hubarb, 
RHUBARB 3 to 6 yom dey dam Peatens in 8 5 $1 


weeks after planting. 30c ea. 4 for 
ONION SETS cope, 8 to the pound. omen $] 
(Postpaid Prices) 


THOMPSON & EHRENPFORT 
(In the Crystal Palace Market) 
1175 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 










VICTORY GARDEN HEADQUARTERS 





Judges Say - 


Charlotte Armstrong is the top Rose in the coun- 
try today. In Nation-wide competition Charlotte 
Armstrong has won practically every honor that 
it is possible for a Rose to win. The only 1941 
Rose to win an All-America award, it has since 
been the sensation of Rose Shows throughout the 
country. You'll be thrilled at the amazing number 
of long, beautifully formed, spectrum-red buds 
—!7— on the vigorous bushes, and by the 

uge, brilliant cerise, many-petaled open flowe rs. 
Each bud makes a perfect cut Rose for three full 
days. You'll have flowers in a few weeks ‘after 


panties. 
iss Clipper. How would you like to have the 
world’s richest, most penetrating rose fr agrance 


in your garden and living room? Miss Cl ipper, the 
new Armstrong rose introduced for 1943, will pro- 
vide it for you. Scientific tests by one of the 
country’s largest chemical companies have shown 
that Miss Clipper has the finest rose fragrance. 
e long slender buds and lovely cupped flowers 
of pale salmon-pink shaded orange and yellow 
are good for the eyes too. 
Sierra Glow. The fragrant blooms have a tan 
tone new in roses, a novel kind of rich sun-bathed 
pink like the summer afterglow in our Hi gh 
Sierras. The long flaring buds open out into many 
petalled, high-centered flowers, long Leotinn ont 
lovely at every stage. 
Any of the above roses, $1.25 each, or any com- 
bination of 3 for $3.30. Shipping and packing 
costs, please add 15c per shipment. 3% sales tax. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 North Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario Office) 


12908 Magnolia Blvd. No. Hollywood 

















CROMBIE ROSES 


CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG —cerise.. . .$ 1.25 


SATURNIA—vermilion and gold......... 1.00 
SIGNORIA—brownish salmon........... 1.00 
peopel DESIRE—rich red........... 1.50 

CLIPSE—clear yellow, long buds...... 1.25 
RAMON BACH —apricot buff. ......... 1.00 


$7.00 
SPECIAL —all 6 only $5.80 postpaid 
THE DOCTOR, exquisite pink; CRIMSON 
GLORY, true crimson; MRS. EDWARD LAX- 
TON, orange & old rose. Ea. $1.00. All 3 for $2.50. 
Write for Free Catalog. 
CROMBIE NURSERY 


88th & MacArthur Bivd., Oakland, Calif. SW 3122 








CALIF. WILD FLOWERS 
30 Varieties Mixed —Will Grow Anywhere 
Giant Pkt. 25c 
Free Reference Seed Book 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


127 W. Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 








PEST CONTROL 








FOR PLANT PESTS above the ground 


such as Mildew, Black Spot, Thrips, Aphis, 
etc., use 


FUNGUSOL 


FOR THOSE UNDERGROUND PESTS 


such as Nematodes, Sow Bugs, Wire Worms, 
Ground Mealeys, Sod Web Worms, etc., use 


LAWN-A-GEN 


Buy these and other effective Destruxol Products at 
Garden Supply Dealers. 

Mfgd. by DESTRUXOL CORP., LTD., Pasadena, Calif, 

Northern Distributor, HALLAWELL’S, San Francisco 























PLANT-CHEM saits 


ithi. A, 


more pr 
VEGETABLE 


VI CTO R GARDENS 


See our larger advertisement on page 45. 

















PROTECT YOUR HOME! 


Garden ot ANTS 


Through the proper control bs ants, Mealy Bug and ant- 
tending _— = reduced as high as 70% the first year. 

E HONEYTRAIL. ANT SYRUP 
Sold on m.. back guarantee. Dealers include: 
Chas. Brown & Sons, San Francisco; J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley; Wyatt Hardware, Lincoln and Roseville: The 
Orinda Store, Orinda; and many others. Write for free 
circular on Ant Habits to 
JOHNSON ANT CONTROL CO. - Walnut Creek, Calif. 











NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid price”’ 
in his advertisement. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 













Quick results. Each package kills 50 €3: 
to 150 moles. At dealers everywhere. 
Mf d by Stanley Industries, Seattle. 


APPE 
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SUNSET 





Even in Wartime You Can 
Have a Beautiful Garden 


BUSINESS REPLY 


VICTORY LABEL 





Do you want beautiful color in your garden this spring and summer 
—a gorgeous succession of bloom that will carry on right through 
the fall months? Then you must start planning and planting now. 
For success in your garden you need both of Sunset’s famous garden 
books, the only comprehensive how-to-do-it garden books written 
exclusively for Pacific Coast home gardeners. 





LANE PUBLISHING CO. 
576 SACRAMENTO ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


eT 


Sunset’s Visual Garden Manual and Sunset’s Complete Garden 
Book are money savers and time savers, too. Just a small invest- 
ment now will save you many dollars in water bills and fertilizer 
costs—many dollars in the value of precious plants and seeds— 
and will make every hour of work in the garden pay dividends in 
successful results. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
on your order to us if you use this Busi- 
ness Reply Victory Label instead of a 
postage stamp. Clip label at dotted line 
and paste it securely to lower right hand 
: corner of your envelope. 
These two books show you exactly what to do, when to do it, and : ’ 
how to do it to achieve real success in your garden. They do not 
. 7 < "a > 
duplicate each other. You need them both to complete your Sunset’s 
Western Gardener’s Library. Order now at pre-war prices. 


COMPLETE 
GARDEN BOOK 





224 Pages of Western Garden Lore Now You Can See How to Garden 


This is the most complete and authoritative collection of Western 
gardening information ever gathered together and set down in 
laymen’s language. . . . Literally a whole Western garden library 
in one book, SUNSET’S COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK con- 
tains (1) a 109-page simplified gardening manual; (2) a 12-page 
what-to-do-this-month guide; (3) a 34-page year-round when-it- 
will-bloom calendar, and (4) a growing encyclopedia. Written for 
the Pacific Coast but found invaluable by gardeners everywhere. 
. .. Spiral binding makes SUNSET’S COMPLETE GARDEN 
BOOK lie flat while in use. 224 pages. 


SUNSET’S COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK, $1.00 postpaid 





Here is a manual of pictorialized directions—progressive drawings 
that show you exactly how to carry out each step, not only in 


general gardening, but in the care of your individual plants! . . . 
SUNSET’S VISUAL GARDEN MANUAL is a book of prac- 
tical “how-to” pictures with captions ... pictures which bring 


up close, in full detail, the art of every garden technique, whether 
seed sowing, transplanting seedlings, pruning, disbudding, divid- 
ing, fertilizing, or the special needs of some one particular flower, 
shrub, tree or other plant... the visual manual of home garden- 
ing for which millions of garden-lovers have hungered! 


SUNSET‘S VISUAL GARDEN MANUAL, $1.00 postpaid 


AT ALL GOOD BOOKSELLERS...OR USE THIS COUPON 





especially made for the petpess, which will be a 
real adornment to your library shelves. You take 
no risk! If not satisfied, we return your money, 


ee 
4 4 
Ss | LANE PUBLISHING CO., 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California | 
S i i 
S Sse 4 S amined Oy cccccccccse for which please send mé the following at $1.00 each, 
: oe postpaid. If I return the books within 10 days, you will refund my money, ' 
G plus return postage. 3 
| [] Visual Garden Manual [_] Complete Garden Book t 
x CT Both Books in Library Box 3 
| t 
i TERE sc vcccesceccecesesoccsccceccveseccceses PPOPrerrrrTrTrTrT ri TT Titi t iret i 
1 | 
IF you ORDER BOTH BOOKS | BamseS AGBaaass cc ccccsccecosscccccccccccccccccesécesesceesoses eeereecscees . 1 
they will come to you in an attractive gold box, 4 q 
4 cA Gr bbc cnedesesenecnediwbenwsesesecssens Bem0e: o.0sccceces cecccccs 2043-A P 


plus return postage. 





Buttermilk 
already added 


é any ymeal 
your favorite way! 





Bigger breakfasts are back! Husbands hus- 
tling off to war work need good, substantial 
food. So do youngsters going to school. 
Here’s your ready-and-waiting answer — 
Globe “A1” Pancakes. M-m-m, how scrump- 
tious tasting they are! Buttermilk blending 
does make a difference! 

Try them for Saturday lunches, Sunday night 
suppers, for meatless meals, and of course, 


SO EASY TO MAKE 


Just follow the direc- 
tions on the package 
-for perfect pancakes 
every time. 


Add milk or water 
to the Globe “Al” 
Pancake Flour. 


"A 
as 


Pour the buttermilk 
batter on the griddle. 





Flippety-flap and 
they're ready for 
everyone to enjoy. 





for breakfast. Whatever the occasion, watch 
everybody eat and eat—and listen to them 
sing your praises. 

So here's to bigger breakfasts at your house 
...A-1 Pancakes or A-1 Waffles (they'll melt 
in your mouth). And don’t forget Glube 
“A1” Buckwheats — Grandma’s old-fashioned 
kind with a new-fashioned tenderness. 

How about an A-1 breakfast tomorrow? 





P 


